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HERMAN SCHEFFAUER 
1878— 


The Leper of London 


In Euston Road in London Town, 
I saw and felt and wrote this down. 


ER cheek was pale, her form was gaunt; 
She seemed so strangely thin, 
Thin as the shrouded ghosts that haunt 
Scenes of their earthly sin. 


She clutched my arm; with mordant words 
Assailed my quailing ear— 

Her face was like a starvéd bird’s: 
Such speech do devils hear. 


Her hands were clinging claws that burned 
Through skin and flesh and bone, 

While Sorrow seared those eyes she turned 
Like dead stars on my own. 


That voice rose whirling to my brain 
And sought to shatter it: 

I know to demons its refrain 
Is torment in the pit. 


She seemed of equal age with me, 
Yet blithe and fresh was I, 

And she was like some blasted tree 
The bolts had doomed to die. 
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She stood enwrapped with charnel air 
And pestilence’s breath: 

Harmattan winds had whipped her bare 
And given her to Death. 


It seemed his voice of doom and blight 
Rang round her like a dirge; 

And from her face, like spectral light, 
Gleamed forth the Great White Scourge. 


looked upon a world of woes 
And peered through Horror’s land; 
Then in mine eyes the waters rose, 


And gold fell from my hand. 


I shook and drew my arm away 
And through the night I fled 
From deeper night that knew no day 
Save of the living dead. 


I felt the curse of human things— 
Man, Law, the strife of Earth; 

I felt the thrice curst fate that brings 
Woe to the babe at birth— 


And those remorseless rods that fall 
From palaces and domes 

On worms that perish as they crawl 
Athwart a nation’s homes. 


One blessing mounted from the thought 
And o’er my spirit fell— 

That figure dread had dashed to naught 
The realms of After-hell. 
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Miserere 


HE last few prayers are done, 
The pall and shroud are spread: 
Seven tapers at thy feet 
And seven at thy head. 


Thy hands are crossed upon 
Thy bosom white where now 

Thy heart is stilled. O Death, 
How beautiful art thou! 
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ALICE CORBIN 


Love Me at Last 


OVE me at last, or if you will not, 
Leave me; 
Hard words could never, as these half-words, 
Grieve me: 
Love me at last—or leave me. 


Love me at last, or let the last word uttered 
Be but your own; 

Love me, or leave me—as a cloud, a vapor, 
Or a bird flown. 

Love me at last—I am but sliding water 
Over a stone. 


Juan Quintana 


HE goat-herd follows his flock 
Over the sandy plain, 
And the goats nibble the rabbit-bush 
Acrid with desert rain. 


Old Juan Quintana’s coat 
Is a faded purple blue, 

And his hat is a warm plum-brown, 
And his trousers a tawny hue. 


He is sunburnt like the hills, 

And his eyes have a strange goat-look; 
And when I came on him alone, 

He suddenly quivered and shook. 
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Out in the hills all day 
The trees do funny things— 

And a horse shaped like a man 
Rose up from the ground on wings. 


And a burro came and stood 
With a cross, and preached to the flock, 
While old Quintana sat 


As cold as ice on a rock. 


And sometimes the mountains move, 
And the mesa turns about; 

And Juan Quintana thinks he’s lost, 
Till a neighbor hears him shout. 


And they say with a little laugh 
That he isn’t quite right, up here; 

And they’ll have to get a muchacho 
To help with the flock next year. 


The Green Corn Dance 


SAN ILDERONSO 


YR in the east 
The gods beat 
On thunder drums... . 


With rhythmic thud 
The dancers’ feet 
Answer the beat 

Of the thunder drums. 
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Eagle feather 

On raven hair, 

With bright tablita’s 
Turquoise glare. 


Tasselled corn 

Stands tall and fair 
From rain-washed roots 
Through lambent air. 


Corn springs up 

From the seed in the ground, 
The cradled corn 

By the sun is found. 


Eagle feather 

And turkey plume 

From the wind-swept cloud 
Bring rain and gloom. 


Hid in the cloud 

The wind brings rain, 
And the water-song 

To the dust-parched plain. 


Far in the east 

The gods retreat 

As the thunder drums 
Grow small and sweet. 


The dancers’ feet 

Echo the sound 

As the drums grow faint 
And the rain comes down. 
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ELIZABETH MORROW 
Lots Wife 


F you would sing of heroes, sing of her 
For she was young and dauntless, unafraid 

In Sodom’s chaos; nothing could deter 

That backward look where beating brimstone played: 
Those loyal eyes cost her brief flesh and blood. 

Tell us no tale of sin or wickedness, 
Only how faith and courage at the flood 

Became a white and shining loveliness. 


So let the gleaming pillar on the plain 

Rebuke safe cowards running from the past. 
They make no salt beneath a fiery rain, 

No savor of their little deeds will last; 
But when Lot’s wife put on her crystal shroud, 
The sky saluted and Prometheus bowed. 
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ADELAIDE CRAPSEY 
1878—1914 

M‘* CrApSEY was graduated from Vassar in rgor, and 

for a time was a teacher of history and literature. 
Her health began to fail, and during a period of semi- 
invalidism, she wrote her first poetry, collected in a small 
volume in 1915, containing an instructive foreword by 
Claude Bragdon. He says: “Perfection was the passion 
of her life.” She originated a verse form which she called 
Cinquains, and a few of them are flashes into the deeps. 
Her early death, on the threshold of what promised to be 
an achievement comparable to that of Emily Dickinson, was 
another tragedy in American poetry. 


Triad 


HESE be 

Three silent things: 
The falling snow ... the hour 
Before the dawn ... the mouth of one 
Just dead. 


November Night 


ISTEN. 
With faint dry sound, 
Like steps of passing ghosts, 


The leaves, frost-crisp’d, break from the trees 
And fall. 
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The Warning 


UST now, 

Out of the strange 
Still dusk ... as strange, as still... 
A white moth flew. Why am I grown 
So cold? 


Dirge 


EVER the nightingale, 
Oh, my dear, 
Never again the lark 
Thou wilt hear; 
Though dusk and the morning still 
Tap at thy window-sill, 
Thou ever love call and call 
Thou wilt not hear at all, 
My dear, my dear. 


The Lonely Death 


N the cold I will rise, I will bathe 
In waters of ice; myself 
Will shiver, and shrive myself, 
Alone in the dawn, and anoint 
Forehead and feet and hands; 
I will shutter the windows from light, 
I will place in their sockets the four 
Tall candles and set them aflame 
In the grey of the dawn; and myself 
Will lay myself straight in my bed, 
And draw the sheet under my chin. 
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LEE WILSON DODD 
1879— 


The Temple 


EAR me, brother! 
Boldly I stepped into the Temple, 

Into the Temple where the God dwells 
Veiled with Seven Veils, 
Into the Temple of Unbroken Silence: 
And my joyous feet, shod with crimson sandals, 
Rang out on the tesselated pavement, 
Rang out fearlessly 
Like a challenge and a cry. 
And there—in that shrouded solitude, 
There—before the Seven Veils, 
There—because of youth and youth’s madness, 
Because of love and love’s unresting heart, 
There did I sing three songs. 
And my first song praised the eyes of a wanton; 
And my second song praised the lips of a wanton; 
And my third song praised the feet of a dancing girl. 


Thus did I desecrate the Temple: 
Thus did I stand before the Seven Veils 
Proudly; 


Thus did I wait upon the God’s Voice— 
Proudly— 


And the sudden shaft of death... . 
But no Voice stirred the Seven Veils, 
Though I stood long... . 
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And my knees shook, 
My bones were afraid... . 


Swiftly I loosed the crimson sandals, 
And, tearing them from off my feet, 
Crept shuddering forth. 


Hear me, brother! 

Now am I as one stricken with palsy, 

Now am I sick with the close ache of terror: 
Now am I as one who, having tasted poison, 
Cowers, waiting for the pang. 


For the God spake not. ... 


And the sense of my littleness is upon me: 
And I am a worm in my own sight, 
Trodden and helpless; 

A casual grain of sand 

Indistinguishable amid a million grains. 
And I take no pleasure now in youth 

Nor in youth’s madness, 

In love 

Nor in love’s unresting heart; 

And I praise no longer the eyes of a wanton, 
Nor the lips of a wanton, 

Nor the light feet of a dancing girl. 
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KENDALL BANNING 
1879— 


Once on a Time 


NCE on a time, once on a time, 
Before the Dawn began, 
There was a nymph of Dian’s train 
Who was beloved of Pan; 
Once on a time a peasant lad 
Who loved a lass at home; 
Once on a time a Saxon king 
Who loved a queen of Rome. 


The world has but one song to sing, 
And it is ever new, 

The first and last of all the songs, 
For it is ever true; 

A little song, a tender song, 
The only song it hath; 

“There was a youth of Ascalon 
Who loved a girl of Gath.” 


A thousand, thousand years have gone, 
And eons still shall pass, 

Yet shall the world forever sing 
Of him who loved a lass— 

An olden song, a golden song, 
And sing it unafraid; 

“There was a youth, once on a time, 
Who dearly loved a maid.” 
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GRACE HYDE TRINE 
Coming and Going 


HEY stood rejoicing at his birth, 

They opened doors of riches wide: 
They offered him the best of earth... . 
And the infant—cried. 


They stood around his bed of death, 
The old, the young, the little child: 

They wept, as passed his parting breath: 
The tired old man—smiled. 
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EDWIN MEADE ROBINSON 
1879— 


The David Jazz 


AVID was a Young Blood, David was a striplin’, 
Looked like the Jungle Boy, yarned about by 
Kiplin’— 

Looked like a Jungle Boy, sang like a bird, 
Fought like a tiger when his temper got stirred. 
David was a-tendin’ the sheep for his Pa, 
Somebody hollered to him—that was his Ma— 
“Run down to camp with this little bitta snack, 
Give it to your brothers, an’ hurry right back.” 


David took the lunch box, and off he hurried; 
There he saw the Isra’lites lookin’ right worried. 
Asked ’em what’s the matter—they pointed to the 
Prairie— 
There he saw a sight to make a Elephant scary! 
There he saw Goliath, 
Champion o’ Gath, 
Howlin’ in his anger, 
Roarin’ in his wrath; 
Stronger than a lion, 
Taller than a tree— 
David had to tip-toe to reach to his knee! 
“Come on,” says the Giant, a-ragin’ and a-stridin’— 
“Drag out your champeens from the holes where they’re 
hidin’, 
Drag out your strong men from underneath their bunks, 
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And I'll give ’em to the buzzards, an’ the lizards, an’ 
the skunks!” 


David heard him braggin’, and he said, “I declare, 
The great big lummox got ’em buffaloed for fair.” 
Goes to the brook, and he picks him out a pebble, 
Smooth as a goose-egg an’ hard as the debbil. 
Starts for the giant, dancin’ on his toes, 

Whirlin’ his sling-shot and singin’ as he goes— 
“Better get organized, for here I come a-hoppin’, 
Time’s gettin’ short, and hell am a-poppin’. 

Hell am a-poppin’ and trouble am a-brewin’, 
Nothin’s going to save you from Big Red Ruin. 
Trouble am a-brewin’ and Death am distillin’-— 
Look out, you Philistine—there’s gwineter be a killin’!” 


Giant looks at David an’ he lets out a laugh— 

Acts like a tiger bein’ sassed by a calf; 

Laughs like a hyena, grins from ear to ear, 

Rattles on his armor with his ten-foot spear, 

Starts out for David, bangin’ and a-clankin’— 

“Come on, li’l infant, you’re a-goin’ to get a spankin’!” 
David takes his sling shot, swings it round his head, 
Lets fly a pebble—and the gi’nt drops dead! 


MORAL 
Big men, little men, houses and cars, 
Widders and winders and porcelain jars— 


Nothin’ ain’t safe from damage an’ shocks, 
When the neighborhood chillen gets to slingin’ rocks! 
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It Happens, Often 


HERE was a man in our town 
Whose Christian name was Jim: 
He stepped into a pot of glue, 
And fell and broke his limb. 


The doctors tried to set it, 
But still it would not mend: 

He limped about, and would, no doubt, 
Be limping to the end, 


But on the day it happened 
He walked abroad, and then 
He stepped into some other glue, 
And broke his leg again. 


And when his leg was mended, 
And he was out once more, 

Both leg and man were stronger than 
They’d ever been before! 


So, when I broke my heart, once, 
I thought of Mister Jim— 

I went and broke it once again, 
Now I’m as well as him! 


cA Disagreeable Feature 


HE has a bright and clever mind, 
Her cheek with health and beauty glows; 
I wish she had a more refined 


Nose. 
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I l’ke the saucy retroussé, 
Admire the Roman, love the Greek; 
But her’s is none of these—It’s a 
Beak. 


Soon as the sun of summer sets, 
Or ever winter’s snows are shed, 
That hapless feature always gets 
Red. 


The hints that beauty sharps indite 
Account for this in many ways; 
Some say it comes from wearing tight 

Stays. 


O lady fair, let such be shunned! 
A larger waist, a looser boot 

Were better than a rubicund 
Snoot! 


And you’d improve its shape, God wot, 
And look less like a pink pug pup 
If you would wipe it down, and not 


Up. 


Farewell! That love cannot endure 
Though you have every other grace 
Is plain as is the nose on your 
Face. 
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JOHN ERSKINE 


1879— 
| Psa ErskINE is the head of the English Department 
in Columbia University, the author of Sonata and Other 
Poems, also of those brilliant satires, The Private Life of 
Helen of Troy and Galahad. 


Valentine to One’s Wife 


EARTS and darts and maids and men, 
Vows and valentines are here. 
Will you give yourself again, 
Love me for another year? 


Those who give themselves forever, 
All contingencies to cover, 

Know but once the kind and clever 
Strategies of loved and lover; 


Rather let the year renew 
Rituals of happiness; 

When the season comes to woo, 
Let me ask, and you say yes. 


Love me for another year, 
Here is heaven enough to climb, 
If we measure, now and here, 
Each delicious step of time. 
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1879— 

INDSAY is a curious combination of minstrel and mis- 

sionary. This poet-troubadour has tramped up and 
down the land singing his songs for board and lodging, 
and “preaching the gospel of beauty.” Chiefly a poet of 
jazz rhythms, he is a new kind of singer, for he raises jazz 
by means of chant and rhythm to a large vocal democratic 
and sometime lyric, expressiveness. Such topics as the 
negro race, the Salvation Army, the calliope, the inscru- 
table Chinese laundryman, the fanatic orator, lend them- 
selves naturally to such treatment. His poems are “a 
whole brass-band, a hoe-down, a negro camp-meeting and 
an Indian dance rolled into rhyme.” Such movement, such 
color, such excitement! And such sincerity too, and lofty 
purpose! It is, on one hand, the higher vaudeville: it is, 
on the other hand, the seven thunders of Patmos shaking 
all round the horizon. 

But Lindsay the man is even greater than Lindsay the 
poet. He is earnest, courageous, consecrated: he is him- 
self his greatest poem. He is a modern John the Baptist 
come out of the hushed desert, where he has felt the fire- 
touch of the rushing wing of the Spirit. 


The Broncho That Would Not Be Broken 


LITTLE colt—broncho, loaned to the farm 

To be broken in time without fury or harm, 
Yet black crows flew past you, shouting alarm, 
Calling “Beware,” with lugubrious singing .. . 
The butterflies there in the bush were romancing, 
The smell of the grass caught your soul in a trance, 
So why be a-fearing the spurs and the traces, 
O broncho that would not be broken of dancing? 
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You were born with the pride of the lords great and 
olden 

Who danced through the ages, in corridors golden. 

In all the wide farm-place the person most human: 

You spoke out so plainly with squealing and capering, 

With whinnying, snorting, contorting and prancing, 

As you dodged your pursuers, looking askance, 

With Greek-footed figures, and Parthenon paces, 

O broncho that would not be broken of dancing. 


The grasshoppers cheered. “Keep whirling,” they said. 

The insolent sparrows called from the shed, 

“If men will not laugh, make them wish they were 
dead.” 

But arch were your thoughts, all malice displacing, 

Though the horse-killers came, with snake-whips ad- 
vancing. 

You bantered and cantered away your last chance. 

And they scourged you; with Hell in their speech and 
their faces, 

O broncho that would not be broken of dancing. 


“Nobody cares for you,” rattled the crows, 

As you dragged the whole reaper next day down the 
rows: 

The three mules held back, yet you danced on your toes. 

You pulled like a racer and kept the mules chasing. 

You tangled the harness with bright eyes side-glancing, 

While the drunk driver bled you—a pole for a lance— 

And the giant mules bit at you—keeping their places, 

O broncho that would not be broken of dancing. 


In that last afternoon your boyish heart broke. 
The hot wind came down like a sledge-hammer stroke. 
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The blood-sucking flies to a rare feast awoke. 

And they searched out your wounds, your death-warrant 
tracing; 

And the merciful men, their religion enhancing, 

Stopped the red reaper to give you a chance. 

Then you died on the prairie, and scorned all disgraces, 

O broncho that would not be broken of dancing. 


The Eagle That Is Forgotten 


John P. Altgeld: Dec. 30, 1847—March 12, 1902. 


LEEP softly ... eagle forgotten .. . under the 
stone: 

Time has its way with you there, and the clay has its 
own. 


, 


“We have buried him now,” thought your foes, and 
in secret rejoiced. 

They made a brave show of their mourning, their hatred 
unvoiced. 

They had snarled at you, barked at you, foamed at you 
day after day; 

Now you were ended. They praised you... and laid 


you away. 


The others that mourned you in silence and terror and 
truth, 

The widow bereft of her crust, and the boy without 
youth, 

The mocked and the scorned and the wounded, the 
lame and the poor, 

That should have remembered forever . . . remember 
no more. 
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Where are those lovers of yours, on what name do 
they call— 
The lost, that in armies wept over your funeral pall? 
They call on the names of a hundred high-valiant ones: 
A hundred white eagles have risen, the sons of your 


sons. 

The zeal in their wings is a zeal that your dreaming 
began, 

The valor that wore out your soul in the service of 
man. 


Sleep softly . . . eagle forgotten . . . under the stone. 

Time has its way with you there and the clay has its 
own. 

Sleep on, O brave-hearted, O wise man, that kindled 
the flame— 

To live in mankind is far more than to live in a name; 

To live in mankind, far, far more . . . than to live ina 
name. 


General William Booth €nters into Heaven 


To be sung to the tune of The Blood of the Lamb with 
indicated instruments. 


OOTH led boldly with his big bass drum. 
Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 
The saints smiled gravely, and they said, “He’s come.” 
Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 


(Bass Drums) 


Walking lepers followed, rank on rank, 
Lurching bravos from the ditches dank, 
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Drabs from the alleyways and drug-fiends pale— 
Minds still passion-ridden, soul-powers frail! 
Vermin-eaten saints with mouldy breath 
Unwashed legions with the ways of death— 

Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 


Every slum had sent its half-a-score 

The round world over—Booth had groaned for more. 
Every banner that the wide world flies 

Bloomed with glory and transcendent dyes. 

Big-voiced lasses made their banjos bang! 


(Banjos) 


Tranced, fanatical, they shrieked and sang, 

Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 
Hallelujah! It was queer to see 
Bull-necked convicts with that land make free! 
Loons and bazoos blowing blare, blare, blare— 
On, on, upward through the golden air. 

Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 


(Bass Drums SLOWER AND SOFTER) 


Booth died blind, and still by faith he trod, 
Eyes still dazzled by the. ways of God. 
Booth led boldly and he looked the chief: 
Eagle countenance in sharp relief, 

Beard a-flying, air of high command 
Unabated in that holy land. 


Jesus came from out the Court-House door, 
Stretched his hands above the passing poor. 
Booth saw not, but led his queer ones there 
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(FLuTEs) 


Round and round the mighty Court-House square. 

Yet in an instant all that blear review 

Marched on splotless, clad in raiment new. 

The lame were straightened, withered limbs uncurled 
And blind eyes opened on a new sweet world. 


Drabs and vixens in a flash made whole! 
Gone was the weasel-head, the snout, the jowl; 


(Bass Drums LoupER AND FASTER) 


Sages and sibyls now, and athletes clean, 

Rulers of empires, and of forests green! 

The hosts were sandalled and their wings were fire— 
Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 

But their noise played havoc with the angel-choir. 


(Grand CHorus TAMBOURINES—ALL INSTRUMENTS 
IN Futi Brast) 


Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 
Oh, shout Salvation! it was good to see 
Kings and princes by the Lamb set free. 
The banjos rattled and the tambourines 
Jing-jing-jingled in the hands of queens! 
And when Booth halted by the curb for prayer 
He saw his Master through the flag-filled air. 


(REVERENTLY SuNc—No INnstRUMENTS) 


Christ came gently with a robe and crown 
For Booth the soldier while the throng knelt down. 
He saw King Jesus—they were face to face, 
And he knelt a-weeping in that holy place. 
Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 
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From “The Congo” 


AT black bucks in a wine-barrel room, 
Barrel-house kings, with feet unstable, 
Sagged and reeled and pounded on the table, 
[A deep rolling bass. ] 
Pounded on the table, 

Beat an empty barrel with the handle of a broom, 

Hard as they were able, 

Boom, boom, boom, 

With a silk umbrella and the handle of a broom, 

Boomlay, boomlay, boomlay, boom. 

Then J had religion, then I had a vision. 

I could not turn from their revel in derision. 
Then I saw the Congo, creeping through the black, 
Cutting through the jungle with a golden track. 

[More deliberate. Solemnly chanted.] 
Then along that riverbank 

A thousand miles 

Tattoed cannibals danced in files; 

Then I heard the boom of the blood-lust song 
And a thigh-bone beating on a tin-parn gong. 

[A rapidly piling climax of speed and racket. ] 
And “Blood!” screamed the whistles and the fifes of 
the warriors; 
“Blood!” screamed the skull-faced, lean witch-doctors; 

“Whirl ye the deadly voo-doo rattle, 

Harry the uplands, 

Steal all the cattle, 

Rattle-rattle, rattle-rattle, 

Bing! 

Boomlay, boomlay, boomlay, boom!” 

A roaring, epic, rag-time tune 

- [With a philosophic pause.] 
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From the mouth of the Congo 
To the Mountains of the Moon. 
Death is an Elephant, 
Torch-eyed and horrible, 
[Shrilly and with a heavily accented metre.] 
Foam-flanked and terrible. 
Boom, steal the pygmies, 
Boom, kill the Arabs, 
Boom, kill the white men, 
Hoo, Hoo, Hoo. 
[Like the wind in the chimney.] 
Listen to the yell of Leopold’s ghost 
Burning in Hell for his hand-maimed host. 
Hear how the demons chuckle and yell 
Cutting his hands off, down in Hell. 
Listen to the creepy proclamation, 
Blown through the lairs of the forest-nation, 
Blown past the white-ants’ hill of clay, 
Blown past the marsh where the butterflies play :— 
“Be careful what you do, 
Or Mumbo-Jumbo, God of the Congo, 
[All the sounds very golden. Heavy accents 
very heavy. Light accents very light. Last 
line whispered. | 
And all of the other 
Gods of the Congo, 
Mumbo-Jumbo will hoo-doo you, 
Mumbo-Jumbo will hoo-doo you, 
Mumbo-Jumbo will hoo-doo you.” 
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On Broadway 


REAMING of cities dead, 
Of bright queens vanishéd, 
Of kings whose names were but as seed wind-blown 
E’en when white Patrick’s voice shook Tara’s throne, 
My way along the great world-street I tread, 
And keep the rites of Beauty lost, alone. 


Cairns level with the dust— 

Names dim with Time’s dull rust— 

Afar they sleep on many a wind-swept hill, 

The beautiful, the strong of heart and will— 
On whose pale dreams no sunrise joy shall burst, 
No harper’s song shall pierce with battle-thrill. 


Long from their purpled heights 

Their reign of high delights, 

The queens have wended down Death’s mildewed stair, 
Leaving a scent of lilies on the air, 

To gladden earth through all its days and nights 

That once it cherished anything so fair. 
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eA Japanese Print 


CURVE for the shore, 
A line for the lea, 
A tint for the sky 
Where the sunrise will be. 
A stroke for a gull, a sweep for the main; 
The skill to do more— 
With the will to refrain. 


RALPH MORTIMER JONES 
1879— 


Oxen 


AGER to greet my task and have it done, 
Shocking with blatant horn the drowsy way, 
I saw a team of oxen heave and sway 
Athwart a tawny aisle of powdered sun, 
Mulling their tedious cuds. And slowly one 
Turned on me his bland visage, wherein lay 
The tolerance and dreams of yesterday 
And all the patient years that Time had spun. 


My soul slid back to Nile and Rameses; 
And Syrian herdman plodding to and fro; 
And stiff Phoenician friezes; and the slow 
Sad ways of God. .. . Abruptly I did ease 
My shuddering engine to the languid breeze, 
Vaguely abashed that I should hurry so. 
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1879— 


The Gypsy Heart 


HEN I was just a tiny chap 
Long years ago, they say 
The gypsies rode away with me 
Across the sunlit day— 

Across the moor of yellow furze, 
Out through the day, beyond 
The purpling of the distant hills; 

’ With me, a vagabond. 


We loitered lazy on the road 
That led afar from town. 
We made the gypsy patteran 
For those who followed down. 
The wind that came across the moor 
Blew salty from the sea: 
The stars above the drowsy stream 
Smiled friendly down on me. 


Through summer days we rode and far, 
And far the free road ran; 
But every road must find an end, 
And every caravan 
Must creak and pause and roll to rest 
When summer days have gone— 
And so they brought me home again 
And left me in the dawn. 
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The brick-walled days that hold me here 
Run wearily and slow: 

The sun is like a brazen ball 
With brazen streets below. 

I smell the gorse upon the moor, 
And winds from off the sea: 

The gypsies stole my heart, and gave 
A gypsy heart to me. 


ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 
1879— 


To Browning, The Music Master 


H, I once was a lad 

Of a single thought, 
Melody-mad, 
With ears for nought 
But the miracles Bach and Beethoven wrought, 
When suddenly you, 
Out of the blue, 
With your formal old master Galuppi, dropped, 
And grim-eyed Hugues 
Of the mountainous fugues, 
And the rampired walls of the marvelous Abt— 
To build me, from Music’s far-off strand, 
A way to a humaner, dearer shore— 
A bridge to poetry-land. 
Then to my soul I swore: 
If poets may win such store 
Of music’s own highland air, 
Yet abide in the common round, 
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Transmuting man’s dusty ground 

To gems for the world to wear— 
Theirs too is a priceless art,— 

Is a thing that I fain would share— 
A thing that is near to my heart!” 


Thus were a young soul’s ears unstopped 

By Galuppi and Hugues and the marvelous Abt, 
Who bridged a way for ignorant feet 

And parted wide for wondering eyes 

The port of a second paradise; 

Showing how right it is, and meet 

That a Schubert’s voice may never repeat, 

With the self-same thought and the self-same beat, 
Measures a Milton’s lips have dropped ;— 

That music waxes where poesy wanes, 

And, with thirsty lips to poesy’s veins, 

Grows by her want, by her wasting, gains. 


For music, the protean, is this, and this: 

The rainbow’s shimmer of love’s first bliss, 

A despairing gesture, a dream-like whim, 

The down on the plumes of the Cherubim, 
The body of Ariel, lissom and fresh— 

Too subtle for poesy’s golden mesh— 

An exquisite, evanescent shape 

That “breaks through language” to escape 

To the bourne of that country, brighter, vaster, 
Where now you are singing, dear Music Master. 
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f Bike lines are by a plain workingman of Boomer, 
North Carolina—a man who, in spite of grim poverty 
and drudgery, has found brief moments to become familiar 
with the great poets and to achieve the joy of poetic 
expression. 


Lincoln 


HE stuff God uses to make Men 
Is very rare indeed, 
And God can use it only when 
There is supremest need. 
But when with wise and careful strokes 
God moulds a Man in shape, 
The whole creation full of folks 


Stands wondering and agape. 


God saved and saved His precious stuff, 
While working out His plan, 
Until at last He had enough 
To make another Man. 
And then with sure and steady aim 
The thunderbolt was hurled; 
A great light out of darkness came— 
And Lincoln filled the world. 
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GERDA DALLIBA 
To a Child 
TENDER one, not ready yet to climb 


The ways of chance, scarcely so strong to creep. 
Life’s consequence in death and greater sleep 
Flaunt all the angels with their clumsy wings. 
Take for thy rattle earth and all its bells; 
Chew on the world, and for thy rubber rings 
Have thou the endless heavens and their hells! 
Take for thy playfellow a piece of space, 
And let man, as thy elder brother, run 
Playing for thee his game of tag and race 
With thy rebounding ball, which is the sun! 


MARIE EMILIE GILCHRIST 
Chance-Fallen Seed 


WISE wind surely could never have sown 

The seed of a birch tree upon stone. 
Some careless breeze must have wafted it to 
A thread of moss and a drop of dew 
That caught the seed in a cranny of rock. 
And now great stout roots interlock 
And the stone is broken, wedged apart 
By the roots that pierce to its very heart. 
What silent yielding; what desperate need 
As the stone gave way to the living seed! 
What love or hate, if such there may be 
In the long slow passion of stone and tree, 
In the shattered rock; in the stunted tree. 
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Night in the Green Hill 


SPENT a night in the Green Hill 
With high company: 
’Twas Gwydion touched my brogans 
And silvered them for me. 


’Twas Gwenhwyvar turned my woolsey 
To silk of gossamer: 

She took my hand so friendly 

I felt a queen like her. 


Coll tossed me a circlet of gem-stones 
To glitter on my head. 

Oh, I had a grand time 

While other folk were a-bed! 


Rhiannon gave me a singing-bird: 
I hid it in my breast. 

I that am dull and silent, 

I loved her gift the best. 


Then I went out of the Green Hill 
With all my finery; 

But as soon as I met the neighbors, 
They laughed right out at me. 


And there my shoes were bog-stained, 
My gown was bramble-torn: 
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My hair was filled with cockles: 
Oh, I was forlorn! 


I took out my bird to show them 

But I could not speak a word. 

He was dead in my breast, my golden, 
My faery singing-bird. 


I am done with their tricksy magic! 
At night I am snug in bed. 

But I hide in my breast a golden, 
A singing-bird, that’s dead. 


GERTRUDE HUNTINGTON McGIFFERT 


Azrael 


READ episode sublime, 

Catastrophe of Time, 
Great Devastator Death! 
Thy sudden fatal breath 
Strikes chill against my day. 
Lead on—I own thy sway. 
Unveil thy sphinx-wrapped brow, 
Finger from lips take thou, 
Hold fast my hand—I go 
Adventuring to know. 
No more in masquerade, 
Of my own soul afraid, 
Fearless I ask of thee, 
Show me Eternity. 
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Iss Brown is not only a poet of accomplishment in the 

New England tradition, but she is also the author 
of many standard juvenile works in prose and verse, 
besides song texts and choruses. She is secretary of the 
New England Poetry Club. 


Grandser 


Y Grandser was a fearsome man! 
He died before I came; 
But I have watched my Granny’s face 
That withered at his name. 


And. I have spied the scared gaze 
And lips as white as chalk 

Of slender aunts whose dreams he haunts 
With his terrible sailor-talk. 


Only my Mother always said 
With wistful looks at me— 

“His eyes were blue like the eyes of you,— 
And he ran away to sea!” 


Oh, the wild sea-thirst in the blood, 
Her rhythm in the heart! 

The mighty urge of the tide’s surge, 
The salty sting and smart! 


Of course he fled the dull town 
When the magic grew too strong. 
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A lad will go; (but a lassie, no! 
She has to bide and long). 


He sailed thrice over the round world, 
To ports as strange as hell; 

A thousand curious things he saw, 
A thousand haps befell. 


Till he docked at last in the home port, 
And married a gentle maid 

With a land grace and a flower face, 
Whom the sea-wind blew afraid. 


Oh, squalls are rough, the combers rough, 
And sailors rough as the sea. 

But Grandser was as soft as silk 
To the daughter on his knee; 


Growling her talks of serpents, whales, 
And mermaids green as waves; 

Of tropical girls festooned with pearls; 
Of palms and coraline caves; 


She did not fear the strange oaths, 
Nor the blue fire of his glance, 


Nor his callous hand. She could understand, 


And so can I, by chance! 


My Grandser was a fearsome man, 
But a hero to her and me. 

If I had a son I know he’d run 
Like a brook away to sea! 
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1880— 


Persephone (Singing) 
EART of a bird! Heart of a bird! 
O the wild, white cranes are free; 
But the heart of man has a song unheard 
That the sea-wind knows, and the sea. 


Heart of a bird! Heart of a bird! 
O wild, white cranes that fly 

Over all the lands that the oceans gird, 
What have you more than I? 


What have you more than I have had 
From the winds and the sun and the sea? 
Is the heart of a bird like a man’s heart sad 
And crying ceaselessly? 


Mater Dolorosa 
CLINGING hands, and eyes where sleep has set 


Her seal of peace, go not from me so soon. 
O little feet, take not the pathway yet, 
The dust of other feet with tears is wet, 
And sorrow wanders there with slow regret; 
O eager feet, take not the path so soon. 


Take it not yet, for death is at the end, 

And kingly death will wait until you come. 
Full soon the feet of youth will turn the bend, 
The eyes will see where followed footsteps wend. 
Go not so soon, though death be found a friend: 

For kingly death will wait until you come. 
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1881— 

irrer BYNNeER is a distinguished poet who “has always 

been promising greater things than he has ever 
given.” His best work is represented in Greenstone Poems 
(1917) a volume whose pages are starred with fine lyrics. 
As Louis Untermeyer observes in his New Era in American 
Poetry, “The desire for democracy, the same vision rising 
from what is crude and casual in his previous work, is 
reached [in the Greenstone Poems] with a finer restraint 
and a deeper artistry. Bynner has found not only a sense 
of life, but also a synthesis of it.” Incidentally, Bynner has 
rendered fine service as a teacher and popularizer of poetry 
and as a translator of Li Po and the Chinese masters, 


To a Phebe-Bird 


NDER the eaves, out of the wet, 
You nest within my reach; 
You never sing for me and yet 
You have a golden speech. 


You sit and quirk a rapid tail, 
Wrinkle a ragged crest, 

Then pirouet from tree to rail 
And yault from rail to nest. 


And when in frequent, witty fright 
You grayly slip and fade, 

And when at hand you re-alight 
Demure and unafraid, 
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And when you bring your brood its fill 
Of iridescent wings 

And green legs dewy in your bill, 
Your silence is what sings. 


Not of a feather that enjoys 
To prate or praise or preach, 
O Phebe, with your lack of noise, 
What eloquence you teach! 


Hills of Home 


AME me no names for my disease, 
With uninforming breath; 
I tell you I am none of these, 
But homesick unto death— 


Homesick for hills that I had known, 
For brooks that I had crossed, 
Before I met this flesh and bone 
And followed and was lost. ... 


And though they break my heart at last, 
Yet name no name of ills. 

Say only, “Here is where he passed, 
Seeking again those hills.” 


cA Farmer Remembers Lincoln 


INCOLN ?— 
Well, I was in the old Second Maine, 


The first regiment in Washington from the Pine Tree 
State. 


Of course I didn’t get the butt of the clip; 
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We was there for guardin’ Washington—- 
We was all green. 


“I ain’t never ben to the theayter in my life— 

I didn’t know how to behave. 

I ain’t never ben since. 

I can see as plain as my hat the box where he sat in 

When he was shot. 

I can tell you, sir, there was a panic 

When we found our President was in the shape he was 
in! 

_ Never saw a soldier in the world but what liked him. 


“Yes, sir. His looks was kind o’ hard to forget. 
He was a spare man, 

An old farmer. 

Everything was all right, you know, 

But he wasn’t a smooth- ~appearin’ man at all— 
Not in no ways; 

Thin-faced, long-necked, 

And a swellin’ kind of a thick lip like. 


“And he was a jolly old fellow—always cheerful; 

He wasn’t so high but the boys could talk to him their 
own ways. 

While I was servin’ at the Hospital 

He’d come in and say, ‘You look nice in here,’ 

Praise us up, you know. 

And he’d bend over and talk to the boys— 

And he'd talk so good to ’em—so close— 

That’s why I call him a farmer. 

I don’t mean that everything about him wasn’t all right, 
you understand, 

It’s just—well, I was a farmer— 

And he was my neighbor, anybody’s neighbor. 

I guess even you young folks would ’a’ liked him.” 
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1881— 

pe who know and admire the characteristically 

American writings of Edgar Guest, as set forth in the 
daily press, may read with surprise that he was born in 
England and at the age of ten accompanied his parents 
to this country. He has published several volumes of 
humorous verse, the fruits of his industry as a porplag 
newspaper columnist. 


What Father Knows 


Y father knows the proper way 
The nation should be run: 
He tells us children every day 
Just what should now be done. 
He knows the way to fix the trusts, 
He has a simple plan; 
But if the furnace needs repairs 
We have to hire a man. 


_ My father, in a day or two, 

Could land big thieves in jail; 
There’s nothing that he cannot do, 
He knows no word like ‘Fail!’ 
‘Our confidence’ he would restore— 

Of that there is no doubt; 
But if there is a chair to mend 
We have to send it out. 
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All public questions that arise 
He settles on the spot; 

He waits not till the tumult dies, 
But grabs it while it’s hot. 

In matters of finance he can 
Tell Congress what to do; 
But, O, he finds it hard to meet 
His bills when they fall due. 


It almost makes him sick to read 
The things lawmakers say; 
Why, father’s just the man they need; 
He never goes astray. 
All wars he’d very quickly end, 
As fast as I can write it; 
But when a neighbor starts a fuss 
’Tis mother has to fight it! 


In conversation father can 
Do many wondrous things; 
He’s built upon a wiser plan 
Than presidents or kings. 
He knows the ins and outs of each 
And every deep transaction ; 
We look to him for theories, 
But look to Ma for action! 
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NE of the militant spirits among latter-day poets. 
Many of her poems carry a fine crusading cry. 


Gandhi 


OT with a clamor of golden deeds, 

Nor girt with brazen armor, doth he come. 
No herald trumpets him, on royal steeds, 
His armies follow not with martial drum. 


* * * * * 


Have you at times been swept beyond all creed 
By some new-dawning Vision of the right, 

Your mind ablaze with thoughts of human need, 
Drawn heavenward within a wakeful night? 

Have you then said, your faint soul strong at last: 
“Whatever be the torture of this goal, 

Here and here only shall my lot be cast— 

This is the plan God fashioned for my soul!” 


Then look on Gandhi, Hindu saint and seer; 
Lo, in the living flesh behold your vow— 

The ancient Truth grown intimate and near, 
That God may find His image, here and now. 
Here is the heart that dares defy the strain 
And terror of conditions as they are: 

Here is the sturdy will immune to pain, 

Here is the soul that dares become a star! 
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Here is the noble intellect that saw 

Beyond the spasm of our human lust 

The silent grandeur of Eternal Law 
Wheeling its wingéd way above our dust, 
And linked his being with that lofty scheme, 
And ordered all his ways, that he might find . 
Out of the Infinite a way supreme 

To bring immortal justice for his kind. 


How like a sun he shines above our dearth! 
How like a man he leans unto the earth. 


He is the answer to your faith and mine— 
Man by his love for man, becomes divine. 


Song of the New World 


SING the song of a new Dawn waking, 


A new wind shaking the children of men, 


I say the hearts that are nigh to breaking 
Shall leap with gladness and live again. 

Over the woe of the world appalling, 
Wild and sweet as a bugle cry, 

Sudden I hear a new voice calling— 
“Beauty is nigh!” 


Beauty is nigh! Let the world believe it. 
Love has covered the fields of dead. 
Healing is here! Let the earth receive it, 
Greeting the Dawn with lifted head. 
I sing the song of the sin forgiven, 
The deed forgotten, the wrong undone. 
Lo, in the East, where the dark is riven, 
Shines the rim of the rising sun. 
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Healing is here! O brother, sing it! 
Laugh, O heart, that has grieved so long. 
Love will gather your woe and fling it 
Over the world in waves of song. 
Hearken, mothers, and hear them coming— 
Heralds crying the day at hand. 
Faint and far as the sound of drumming, 
Hear their summons across the land. 


Look, O fathers! Your eyes were holden— 
Armies throng where the dead have lain. 
Fiery steeds and chariots golden— 
Gone is the dream of soldiers slain. 
Sing, O sing of a new world waking, 
Sing of creation just begun. 
Glad is the earth when morn is breaking— 
Man is facing the rising sun! 
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1881— 


cA Flemish Madonna 


ERE is no golden-crowned, celestial queen 
Such as Angelico would fitly paint, 
With pink-white cheek and haloed smile serene, 
Enringed by many a cherub, many a saint, 
This is a peasant woman worn by toil, 
Her cheeks are hollow as with child-bed’s trace; 
A poor plain creature of the common soil, 
Yet wearing godhead on her earnest face. 


Well have you wrought, good painter, that could show 
So pure a spirit in so rude a shrine. 
The dullest soul that looks on this will know 
That motherhood has loveliness divine. 
What greater power than this has brush or pen: 
To bring the thought of God to simple men? 
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1881— 
NESE lived among the Omaha Indians from rg9or to 
1907 to study their characteristics and history; and 
he was appointed poet laureate of Nebraska by act of the 
State Legislature in 1921. The broadest in scope and best 
sustained of his published volumes of poetry are The Song 
of Hugh Glass and The Song of Three Friends. Neihardt 
is a robust and valiant son of the Middle West. Some 
of his poems—like Battle Cry and the Cry of the People— 

stir like bugles above the battle. 


Let Me Live Out My Years 


ET me live out my years in heat of blood! 
Let me die drunken with the dreamer’s wine! 
Let me not see this soul-house built of mud 
Go toppling to the dusk—a vacant shrine. 


Let me go quickly, like a candle light 

Snuffed out just at the heyday of its glow. 
Give me high noon—and let it then be night! 
Thus would I go. 


And grant that when I face the grisly Thing, 
My song may trumpet down the gray Perhaps. 
Let me be as a tune-swept fiddlestring 

That feels the Master Melody—and snaps! 
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Battle Cry 


ORE than half beaten, but fearless, 
Facing the storm and the night; 
Breathless and reeling, but tearless, 
Here in the lull of the fight, 
I who bow not but before Thee, 
God of the Fighting Clan, 
Lifting my fists I implore Thee, 
Give me the heart of a Man! 


What though I live with the winners, 
Or perish with those who fall? 
Only the cowards are sinners, 
Fighting the fight is all. 
Strong is my Foe—he advances! 
Snapped is my blade, O Lord! 
See the proud banners and lances! 
O spare me this stub of a sword! 


Give me no pity, nor spare me; 
Calm not the wrath of my Foe. 
See where he beckons to dare me! 
Bleeding, half-beaten—I go. 
Not for the glory of winning, 
Not for the fear of the night; 
Shunning the battle is sinning— 
O spare me the heart to fight! 


Red is the mist about me; 
Deep is the wound in my side; 
“Coward” thou cryest to flout me? 
O terrible Foe, thou hast lied! 
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Here with my battle before me, 
God of the Fighting Clan, 

Grant that the woman who bore me 
Suffered to suckle a Man! 


Cry of the People 


REMBLE before thy chattels, 
Lords of the scheme of things! 
Fighters of all earth’s battles, 
Ours is the might of kings! 
Guided by seers and sages, 
The world’s heart-beat for a drum, 
Snapping the chains of ages, 
Out of the night we come! 


Lend us no ear that pities! 

Offer no almoner’s hand! 

Alms for the builders of cities! 

When will you understand? 

Down with your pride of birth 

And your golden gods of trade! 

A man is worth to his mother, Earth, 
All that a man has made! 


We are the workers and makers. 

We are no longer dumb! 

Tremble, O Shirkers and Takers! 
Sweeping the earth—we come! 

Ranked in the world-wide dawn, 
Marching into the day! 

The night is gone and the sword is drawn 
And the scabbard is thrown away! 
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A Bite poetry of Olive Tilford Dargan has for some years 
been a feature of The Atlantic Monthly, Scribner’s, 
and other leading magazines. She has a numerous follow- 
ing among discriminating lovers of poetry; and she is the 
author of several poetic plays, including Semiramis, Lords 
and Lovers, The Mortal Gods, and the Path Flower 
and Other Poems. Her volume, The Cycle’s Rim, won for 
her a $500 prize offered for the best book of the year by 
a Southern writer. Mrs. Dargan’s seeing heart and skilful 
art combine to create vivid pictures of the farms and folk 
of her North Carolina homeland—as vivid as Phillpot’s 
report of his English farms and folk. 


Path Flower 


RED-CAP sang in Bishop’s wood, 
A lark o’er Golder’s lane, 
As I the April pathway trod 
Bound west for Willesden. 


At foot each tiny blade grew big 
And taller stood to hear, 

And every leaf on every twig 
Was like a little ear. 


As I too paused, and both ways tried 
To catch the rippling rain— 

So still, a hare kept at my side 
His tussock of disdain— 
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Behind me close I heard a step, 
A soft pit-pat surprise, 

And looking round my eyes fell deep 
Into sweet other eyes; 


The eyes like wells, where sun lies too, 
So clear and trustful brown, 

Without a bubble warning you 
That here’s a place to drown. 


“How many miles?” Her broken shoes 
Had told of more than one. 

She answered like a dreaming Muse, 
“T came from Islington.” 


“So long atramp?”’ ‘Two gentle nods, 
Then seemed to lift a wing, 

And words fell soft as willow-buds, 
“T came to find the Spring.” 


A timid voice, yet not afraid 
In ways so sweet to roam, 

As it with honey bees had played 
And could no more go home. 


Her home! I saw the human lair, 
I heard the huckster’s bawl, 

I stifled with the thickened air 
Of bickering mart and stall. 


Without a tuppence for a ride, 
Her feet had set her free. 
Her rags, that decency defied, 
Seemed new with liberty. 
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But she was frail. Who would might note 
The trail of hungering 

That for an hour she had forgot 
In wonder of the Spring. 


So shriven by her joy she glowed 
It seemed a sin to chat. 

(A tea-shop snuggled off the road; 
Why did I think of that?) 


A red-cap sang in Bishop’s wood, 
A lark o’er Golder’s lane; 

But I alone, still glooming stood, 
And April plucked in vain; 


Til! living words rang in my ears 
And sudden music played: 

Out of such sacred thirst as hers 
The world shall be remade. 


Afar she turned her head and smiled 
As might have smiled the Spring, 
And humble as a wondering child 
I watched her vanishing. 


RUTH COMFORT MITCHELL 
The Night Court 


ALL Rose Costara!” 
Insolent she comes. 
The watchers, practised, keen, turn down their thumbs. 
The walk, the talk, the face—that sea-shell tint,— 
It is old stuff; they read her like coarse print. 
Here is no hapless innocence waylaid. 
This is a stolid worker at her trade. 
Listening, she yawns, half smiling, undismayed, 
Shrugging a little at the law’s delay, 
Bored and impatient to be on her way. 
It is her eighth conviction. Out beyond the rail 
A lady novelist in search of types turns pale, 
She meant to write of them just as she found them, 
And with no tears or maudlin glamor round them, 
In forceful virile words, harsh, true words, without 
shame, 
Calling an ugly thing, boldly, an ugly name; 
Sympathy, velvet glove, on purpose, iron hand. 
But eighth conviction! All the phrases she had planned 
Fail; “sullen,” “vengeful,” no, she isn’t that. 
No, the pink face beneath the hectic hat 
‘Gives back her own aghast and sickened stare 
‘With a detached and rather cheerful air, 
And then the little novelist sees red. 
From her chaste heart all clemency is fled. 
“Oh, loathsome! venomous! Off with her head! 
Call Rose Costara!” But before you stop, 
And shelve your decent rage, 
Let’s call the cop. 
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Let’s call the plain-clothes cop who brought her in. 
The weary-eyed night watchman of the law, 
A shuffling person with a hanging jaw, 
Loose-lipped and sallow, rather vague of chin, 
Comes rubber-heeling at his Honor’s rap. 
He set and baited and then sprung the trap— 
The trap—by his unsavory report. 
Let’s ask him why—but first 

Let’s call the court. 


Not only the grim figure in the chair, 
Sphinx-like above the waste and wreckage there, 
Skeptical, tired of a retold tale, 
But the whole humming hive, the false, the frail— 
An old young woman with a weasel face, 
A lying witness waiting in his place, 
Two ferret lawyers nosing out a case, 
Reporters questioning a Mexican, 
Sobbing her silly heart out for her man, 
Planning to feature her, “lone, desperate, pretty,’— 
Yes, call the court. But wait! 
Let’s call the city. 


Call the community! Call up, call down! 
Call all the speeding, mad, unheeding town! 
Call rags and tags, and then call velvet gown! 
Go, summon them from tenements and clubs, 
On office floors and over steaming tubs! 

Shout to the boxes and behind the scenes, 
Then to the push carts and the limousines! 
Arouse the lecture-room, the cabaret! 
Confound them with a trumpet blast and say, 
“Are you so dull, so deaf and blind indeed, 
That you mistake the harvest for the seed?” 
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Condemn them for—but stay! 
Let’s call the code— 


That facile thing they’ve fashioned to their mode: 
Smug sophistries that smother and befool, 

That numb and stupefy; that clumsy thing 

That measures mountains with a three-foot rule, 
And plumbs the ocean with a pudding string— 

The little, brittle code. Here is the root, 

Far out of sight and buried safe and deep, 

And Rose Costara is the bitter fruit. 

On every limb and leaf, death, ruin, creep. 


So, lady novelist, go home again. 

Rub biting acid on your little pen. 

Look back and out and up and in, and then 

Write that it is no job for pruning-shears. 

Tell them to dig for years and years and years 
The twined and twisted roots. Blot out the page: 
Invert the blundering order of the age; 

Reverse the scheme: the last shall be the first. 
Summon the system, starting with the worst— 
The lying, dying code! On, down the line, 

The city, and the court, the cop. Assign 

The guilt, the blame, the shame! Sting, lash, and spur! 
Call each and all! Call us! And then call her! 
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1882— 

i: his first book, Monday Morning and Other Poems 

(1909) Oppenheim sought to bring to the world a new 
message of brotherhood, a message “coughed out’”—some 
one says—“between bursts of eloquence and fits of stam- 
mering.” It was followed in 1914 by Songs for the New 
Age, in which, says Louis Untermeyer, “one listens to a 
speech that, echoing the Whitman sonority, develops a 
music that is strangely Biblical and yet local. It is the 
expression of an ancient people reacting to modernity, of 
a race in solution.” In Tasting the Earth there is a sug- 
gestion of Isaiah, with a new introspection; and the music 
and imagery of The Psalms are heard in such poems as 
The Runner in the Skies. There are many moments of pas- 
sionate aspiration in these volumes. 


The Runner in the Skies 


HO is the runner in the skies, 
With her blowing scarf of stars, 
And our Earth and sun hovering like bees about her 
blossoming heart? 
Her feet are on the winds, where space is deep, 
Her eyes are nebulous and veiled, 
She hurries through the night to a far lover. 
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cA Handful of Dust 


STOOPED to the silent Earth and lifted a handful 
of her dust. . . . 

Was it a handful of humanity I held? 

Was it the crumbled and blown beauty of a woman or a 
babe? 

For over the hills of Earth blows the dust of the 
withered generations; 

And not a water-drop in the sea but was once a blood- 
drop or a tear; 

And not an atom of sap in leaf or bud but was once 
the love-sap in a human being; 

And not a lump of soil but was once the rosy curve of 
lip or breast or cheek... . 


Handful of dust, you stagger me... 

I did not dream the world was so full of the dead; 

And the air I breathe so rich with the bewildering past: 

Kiss of what girls is on the wind? 

Whisper of what lips is in the cup of my hand? 

Cry of what deaths is in the break of the wave tossed 
by the sea? 

I am enfolded in an air of rushing wings: 

I am engulfed in clouds of love-lives gone. . . . 

Who leans yonder? Helen of Greece? 

Who walks with me? Isolde? 

The trees are shaking down the blossoms from Juliet’s 
breast: 

And the bee drinks honey from the lips of David... . 


Come, girl, my comrade: 
Stand close, sun-tanned one, with your bright eyes lifted: 


Behold this dust... 
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This is you: this of the Earth under our feet is you: 
Raised by what miracle? shaped by what magic? 
Breathed into by what god? 

And a hundred years hence one like myself may come, 
And stoop, and take a handful of the yielding Earth, 
And never dream that in his palm 

Lies she that laughed and ran and lived beside this sea 
On an afternoon a hundred years before... . 


Listen to the dust in this hand: 
Who is trying to speak to us? 


Slums 


1 the dusty glare of a humid morning, 
The slow horse-trucks get in each other’s way, 

The drivers lash and curse, 

The rough-paved streets are sticky with flies, 

The hucksters shout, the fat dirty women scream in 
their crabbed bargainings: 

Filth shoves against filth, and crying children are 
yanked by the arm and told to “Shut up!” 


One sees too the swindle of housing: 

Vast populations are broom-swept into this industrial 
devastation: 

Lying tissues of plaster, brick and wood... 

And this acreage swarms with neglect... 


The factories vomit their poisonous smokes in the very 
faces of the people: 

Dirt lies where it fell: the forlorn smoke-blackened 
trees shrivel and wither: 
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And at dawn, in the refuse heaps, one sees mangy dogs 
like jackals nosing for morsels... 


Yes, humanity in the gross is ugly, dirty and abhorrent: 

War almost seems as a necessary cleansing of this 
abscess: 

As if Earth had a carbuncle on her smooth and beautiful 
flesh. 


Among all the animals, man is the dirtiest and cheapest 
and ugliest: 

Even a coyote has bright burning eyes, lithe health and 
a clean fur: 

Even a hog is enamoured of sunshine and has a rock- 
strong natural huskiness: 

What have we done with ourselves, we of the race of 
Ulysses, David and Roland, 

That thus in the mass, we appear such rubbish and 
refuse? 


The Slave 


HEY set the slave free, striking off his 
chains... 
Then he was as much of a slave as ever. 


He was still chained to servility, 

He was still manacled to indolence and sloth, 
He was still bound by fear and superstition, 
By ignorance, suspicion, and savagery ... 
His slavery was not in the chains, 

But in himself... . 


They can only set free men free... 
And there is no need of that: 
Free men set themselves free. 
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Tasting the Earth 
IT‘ a dark hour, tasting the Earth. 


As I lay on my couch in the muffled night, and the rain 
lashed my window, 

And my forsaken heart would give me no rest, no pause 
and no peace, 

Though I turned my face far from the wailing of my 
bereavement. ... 

Then I said: I will eat of this sorrow to its last shred, 

I will take it unto me utterly, 

I will see if I be not strong enough to contain it.... 

What do I fear? Discomfort? 

How can it hurt me, this bitterness? 


The miracle, then! 

Turning toward it, and giving up to it, 

I found it deeper than my own self... . 

O dark great mother-globe so close beneath me... 

It was she with her inexhaustible grief, 

Ages of blood-drenched jungles, and the smoking of 
craters, and the roar of tempests, 

And moan of the forsaken seas, 

It was she with the hills beginning to walk in the shapes 
of the dark-hearted animals, 

It was she risen, dashing away tears and praying to 
dumb skies, in the pomp-crumbling tragedy of 
man... 

It was she, container of all griefs, and the buried dust 
of broken hearts, 

Cry of the christs and the lovers and the child-stripped 
mothers, 
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And ambition gone down to defeat, and the battle over- 
borne, 
And the dreams that have no waking... . 


My heart became her ancient heart: 

On the food of the strong I fed, on dark strange life 
itself: 

Wisdom-giving and sombre with the unremitting love 
of ages, 2. . 


There was dank soil in my mouth, 
And bitter sea on my lips, 
In a dark hour, tasting the Earth. 


STRUTHERS BURT 


1882— 


May 


OW is a great and shining company, 
Choired like stars before the break of day, 
So radiant, their silence is like singing, 
Like mist of music down the Milky Way; 
And they who wake, hearing the dawn wind bringing 
Comfort of voices, are content and stay 
A little while their tears; forbear the clinging 
Of hands that hinder youth at last made free. 


There is no death, nor change, nor any ending, 

Only a journey; and so many go, 

That we who stay at last discern the blending 

Of the two roads, two breaths, two lives, and so 
Come to the high and quiet knowledge that the dead 
Are but ourselves made beautiful instead. 
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HERE is in her poetry something that makes us think of 
mist and wind, of meteors and rainbows. Out of 
the mists I sometimes hear voices prophesying. 


I Am the (ry 


AM the cry of the nebula to become a star, the 
stream following its dream to the sea. 
I am the ovum, with consciousness of the Bird of 
Paradise. 
I am the moment of time calling to infinity. 


How Shall I Go? 


OD, must I pass clumsily back to you in the end? 
May I not come at last in a beauteous finale ?— 
Like lithesome trees, 
Like shadows over the wheat, 
Like swaying breezes in the corn? 
Must I come unwieldly into the Presence, 
Unclaiming of grace? 
Never having come upon the lilt of the chord that plays 
in the tops of swinging trees? 


Tr. S: ELIOT 
1882— 

HOMAS STEARNS EL ioT, a native of St. Louis, Missouri, 
now lives in London, England. He has become a 
recognized figure in what may be called the eccentric 
school of poetry. His Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock 
was gleefully acclaimed in England in 1917 as a “new 
note” in poetry. A similar reception was given a volume 
of his poems published in this country in 1920. ‘The 
acclamation which greeted his earlier work subsequently 
turned to bewilderment on the appearance of his prize- 
winning volume Waste Land. Most readers found it hope- 
lessly obscure. His mature work is characterized by what 
has been cleverly termed “a perverse brilliance, an un- 
earthly light without warmth which has the sparkle if not 
the strength of fire. It flickers mockingly through most of 
his sardonic pictures and shines with a bright pallor out 
of his Portrait of a Lady.” I give that poem as an example 
of the poet at his ironic best. In some ways, it is a power- 

ful picture. 


Portrait of a Lady 


“Thou hast committed—’ 
“Fornication: but that was in another country, 
and besides, the wench is dead.” 
—The Jew of Malta. 


I 
MONG the smoke and fog of a December after- 
noon 
You have the scene arrange itself—as it will seem to 
do— 


With “I have saved this afternoon for you”; 
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And four wax candles in the darkened room, 

Four rings of light upon the ceiling overhead, 

An atmosphere of Juliet’s tomb 

Prepared for all the things to be said, or left unsaid. 
We have been, let us say, to hear the latest Pole 
Transmit the Preludes, through his hair and finger-tips. 
“So intimate, this Chopin, that I think his soul 

Should be resurrected only among friends 

Some two or three, who will not touch the bloom 

That is rubbed and questioned in the concert room.” 
—And so the conversation slips 

Among the velleities and carefully caught regrets 
Through attenuated tones of violins 

Mingled with remote cornets, 


And begins. 
“You do not know how much they mean to me, my 
friends, 


And how, how rare and strange it is, to find 

In a life composed so much, so much of odds and ends, 

(For indeed I do not love it ... you knew? you are 
not blind! 

How keen you are!) 

To find a friend who has these qualities, 

Who has, and gives 

Those qualities upon which friendship lives: 

How much it means that I say this to you— 

Without these friendships—life, what cauchemar!” 

Among the windings of the violins 

And the ariettes 

Of cracked cornets, 

Inside my brain a dull tom-tom begins 

Absurdly hammering a prelude of its own, 

Capricious monotone 

That is at least one definite “false note.” 

—Let us take the air, in a tobacco trance, 
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Admire the monuments, 

Discuss the late events, 

Correct our watches by the public clocks, 
Then sit for half an hour and drink our bocks. 


I 


Now that lilacs are in bloom 

She has a bowl of lilacs in her room 

And twists one in her fingers while she talks. 
“Ah, my friend, you do not know, you do not know 
What life is, you should hold it in your hands”; 
(Slowing twisting the lilac stalks) 

“You let it flow from you, you let it flow, 

And youth is cruel, and has no remorse 

And smiles at situations which it cannot see.” 

I smile, of course, 

And go on drinking tea. 

“Yet with these April sunsets, that somehow recall 
My buried life, and Paris in the Spring, 

I feel immeasurably at peace, and find the world 
To be wonderful and youthful, after all.” 

The voice returns like the insistent out-of-tune 
Of a broken violin on an August afternoon: 

“T am always sure that you understand 

My feelings, always sure that you feel, 

Sure that across the gulf you reach your hand. 


“You are invulnerable, you have no Achilles’ heel. 
You will go on, and when you have prevailed 

You can say: ‘At this point many a one has failed.’ 
But what have I, but what have I, my friend, 

To give you, what can you receive from me? 

Only the friendship and the sympathy 

Of one about to reach her journey’s end. 
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“T shall sit here, serving tea to friends .. .” 


I take my hat: how can I make a cowardly amends 
For what she has said to me? 


You will see me any morning in the park 
Reading the comics and the sporting page. 
Particularly I remark 

An English countess goes upon the stage, 

A Greek was murdered at a Polish dance, 
Another bank defaulter has confessed. 

I keep my countenance, 

I remain self-possessed. 

Except when a street piano, mechanical and tired, 
Reiterates some worn-out common song, 
With the smell of hyacinths across the garden 
Recalling things that other people have desired. 
Are these ideas right or wrong? 


Ill 


The October night comes down; returning as before, 
Except for a slight sensation of being ill at ease, 

I mount the stairs and turn the handle of the door 
And feel as if I had mounted on my hands and knees. 


“And so you are going abroad; and when do you return? 
But that’s a useless question. 

You hardly know when you are coming back, 

You will find so much to learn.” 

My smile falls heavily among the bric-a-brac. 


“Perhaps you can write to me.” 
My self-possession flares up for a second; 
This is as I had reckoned. 
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“T have been wondering frequently of late 

(But our beginnings never know our ends!) 

Why we have not developed into friends.” 

I feel like one who smiles, and turning shall remark 
Suddenly, his expression in a glass. 

My self-possession gutters; we are really in the dark. 


“For everybody said so, all our friends, 

They all were sure our feelings would relate 
So closely! I myself can hardly understand. 
We must leave it now to fate. 

You will write, at any rate. 

Perhaps it is not too late. 

I shall sit here, serving tea to friends.” 


And I must borrow ever changing shape 

To find expression . . . dance, dance 

Like a dancing bear, 

Cry like a parrot, chatter like an ape. 

Let us take the air, in a tobacco trance. ... 

Well! and what if she should die some afternoon, 
Afternoon gray and smoky, evening yellow and rose; 
Should die and leave me sitting pen in hand 

With the smoke coming down above the house-tops; 
Doubtful, for quite a while 

Not knowing what to feel, or if I understand, 

Or whether wise or foolish, tardy or too soon... . 
Would she not have the advantage, after all? 

This music is successful with a “dying fall” 

Now that we talk of dying— 

And should I have the right to smile? 
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From “T he Lovesong of J. Alfred Prufrock” 


N the room the women come and go, 
Talking of Michelangelo. 
The yellow fog that rubs its back upon the window- 
panes, 
The yellow smoke that rubs its muzzle on the window- 
panes, 
Licked its tongue into the corners of the evening, 
Lingered upon the pools that stand in drains, 
Let fall upon its back the soot that falls from chimneys, 
Slipped by the terrace, made a sudden leap, 
And seeing that it was a soft October night, 
Curled once about the house, and fell asleep. 


CHESTER FIRKINS 
1882—1915 
YING in his early thirties, Chester Firkins is one of the 
American poets whose early loss, in view of such 
talent as appears in the verses given here, is to be deplored. 


On a Subway Express 


WHO have lost the stars, the sod, 
For chilling pave and cheerless light, 
Have made my meeting-place with God 
A new and nether Night— 


Have found a fane where thunder fills 
Loud caverns, tremulous; and these 
Atone me for my reverend hills 
And moonlit silences. 
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A figment in the crowded dark, 
Where men sit muted by the roar, 

I ride upon the whirring Spark 
Beneath the city’s floor. 


In this dim firmament, the stars 
Whirl by in blazing files and tiers; 

Kin meteors graze our flying bars, 
Amid the spinning spheres. 


Speed! speed! until the quivering rails 
Flash silver where the head-light gleams, 
As when on lakes the Moon impales 
The waves upon its beams. 


Life throbs about me, yet I stand 
Outgazing on majestic Power: 
Death rides with me, on either hand, 

In my communion hour. 


You that ’neath country skies can pray, 
Scoff not at me, the city clod: 

My only respite of the Day 
Is this wild ride—with God. 
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1882— 


Sometimes 


CROSS the fields of yesterday 
He sometimes comes to me, 
A little lad just back from play— 
The lad I used to be. 


And yet he smiles so wistfully 
Once he has crept within, 

I wonder if he hopes to see 
The man I might have been. 


Dusk at Sea 


O-NIGHT eternity alone is near: 
The sea, the sunset, and the darkening blue: 
Within their shelter is no space for fear, 
Only the wonder that such things are true. 


The thought of you is like the dusk at sea— 

Space and wide freedom and old shores left far— 
The shelter of a lone immensity 

Sealed by the sunset and the evening star. 
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Youth 


SHALL remember then, 

At twilight time or in the hush of dawn, 
Or yet, mayhap, when on a straying wind 
The scent of lilac comes, or when 
Some strain of music startles and is gone. 
Old dreams, old roses, all so far behind, 
Blossoms and birds and ancient shadow-trees, 
Whispers at sunset, the low hum of bees, 
And sheep that graze beneath a summer sun, 
Will they too come, they who in yester-year 
Walked the same paths and in the first of Spring; 
And shall I hear 
Their distant voices murmuring? 


I shall remember then 

When youth is done, 

With the dim years grown gray; 

And I shall wonder what it is that ends, 
And why they seem so very far away— 

Old dreams, old roses ... and old friends. 
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13882— 


T hrenody 


HERE'S a grass-grown road from the valley— 
A winding road and steep— 

That leads to the quiet hill-top, 

Where lies your love asleep... . 

While mine is lying, God knows where, 

A hundred fathoms deep. 


I saw you kneel at a grave-side— 
How still a grave can be, 

Wrapped in the tender starlight, 
Far from the moaning sea! 

But through all dreams and starlight, 
The breakers call to me. 


Oh, steep is your way to Silence— 
But steeper the ways I roam, 

For never a road can take me 
Beyond the wind and foam, 

And never a road can reach him 
Who lies so far from home. 
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HERMAN HAGEDORN 
1882— 

AGEDORN, in his sonnet, Doors, has written a poignant 

and rememberable thing. Among his numerous vol- 
umes of lyric and dramatic poetry are 4 Troop of the 
Guard and Other Poems, Poems and Ballads, The Great 
Maze—The Heart of Youth (poem and play) (1916). 
During the World War, Hagedorn helped organize the 
patriotic group known as The Vigilantes. 


Doors 


IKE a young child who to his mother’s door 
Runs eager for the welcoming embrace, 

And finds the door shut, and with troubled face 
Calls and through sobbing calls, and o’er and o’er 
Calling, storms at the panel—so before 

A door that will not open, sick and numb, 

I listen for a word that will not come, 

And know, at last, I may not enter more. 


Silence! And through the silence and the dark 
By that closed door, the distant sob of tears 
Beats on my spirit, as on fairy shores 
The spectral sea; and through the sobbing—hark! 
Down the fair-chambered corridor of years, 
The quiet shutting, one by one, of doors. 
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1883— 


At the Aquarium 


ERENE the silver fishes glide, 

Stern-lipped, and pale, and wonder-eyed! 
As through the aged deeps of ocean, 
They glide with wan and wavy motion! 
They have no pathway where they go, 
They flow like water to and fro. 
They watch with never-winking eyes, 
They watch with staring, cold surprise, 
The level people in the air, 
The people peering, peering there: 
Who wander also to and fro, 
And know not why or where they go, 
Yet have a wonder in their eyes, 
Sometimes a pale and cold surprise. 


Invocation 


RUTH, be more precious to me than the eyes 
Of happy love; burn hotter in my throat 
Than passion, and possess me like my pride; 
More sweet than freedom, more desired than joy, 
More sacred than the pleasing of a friend. 
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ALFRED KREYMBORG 
1883— 

AISING the standard of insurgency and declaring war on 
the old poetic traditions, Kreymborg, in 1914, organ- 
ized a group of radical poets known as Others. He became 
a picturesque figure in the tough battle between the forces 
of Convention and Revolt. He edited three anthologies of 
their strange work. His effort, as Untermeyer says, “to rid 
poetry of its too frequent wordiness and rhetorical non- 
essentials” has frequently led him astray, into “overdoing 
his effects, attaining nothing more than a false ingenuous- 
ness, a sophisticated simplicity,” as in his Mushrooms 
(1916). Surprising whimsicality and a pyrotechnical bril- 
liancy distinguish his Plays for Poet-Mimes, in which the 
principles of modern art are applied to poetry and acting, 
as well as in the more developed Plays for Merry Andrews. 
His most ambitious volume of poetry is Blood of Things, 

which displays a real creative imagination. 


The Tree 


AM four monkeys. 
One hangs from a limb, 
Tail-wise, 
Chattering at the earth: 
Another is cramming his belly with cocoanut: 
The third is up in the top branches, 
Quizzing the sky: 
And the fourth— 
He’s chasing another monkey. 
How many monkeys are you? 
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Old Manuscript 


HE sky 
Is that beautiful old parchment 
In which the sun 
And the moon 
Keep their diary. 
To read it all, 
One must be a linguist 
More learned than Father Wisdom; 
And a visionary 
More clairvoyant than Mother Dream. 
But to feel it, 
One must be an apostle: 
One who is more than intimate 
In having been, always, 
The only confidant— 
Like the earth 
Or the sky. 


Tdealists 


ROTHER Tree: 
Why do you reach and reach? 
Do you dream some day to touch the sky? 
Brother Stream: 
Why do you run and run? 
Do you dream some day to fill the sea? 
Brother Bird: 
Why do you sing and sing? 
Do you dream— 
Young man: 


Why do you talk and talk and talk? 
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Cézanne 


An epigrammatic appraisal of the great French painter, 
Paul Cézanne, who surmounted tremendous obstacles in 
broadening the horizon of art. 


UR door was shut to the noon-day heat— 
We could not see him. 
We might not have heard him either— 
Resting, dozing, dreaming pleasantly. 
But his step was tremendous— 
Are mountains on the march? 


He was no man who passed; 
But a great faithful horse 
Dragging a load 

Up the hill. 
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HARRY KEMP 
18383— 

B reason of his nomadic habits, Kemp has come to be 

known as “the tramp poet,’ many of his poems celebrat- 
ing his colorful adventures on the road and in diverse 
occupations. His first volume of poems was The Cry of 
Youth (1914), followed by The Passing God, and Chanteys 
and Ballads. In 1922 he published an autobiography, 
Tramping on Life, remarkable for its Montaignesque 
frankness of expression. Kemp is burly and robust in his 
prose, while his poetry rises at times to a noble idealism. 


The Conquerors 


SAW the Conquerors riding by 
With trampling feet of horse and men: 
Empire on empire like the tide 
Flooded the world and ebbed again. 


A thousand banners caught the sun, 
And cities smoked along the plain 
And laden down with silk and gold 
And heaped-up pillage groaned the wain. 


I saw the Conquerors riding by, 
Splashing through loathsome floods of war— 


The Crescent leaning o’er its hosts, 
And the barbaric scimitar— 
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And continents of moving spears, 
And storms of arrows in the sky, 

And all the instruments sought out 
By cunning men that men may die! 


I saw the Conquerors riding by 
With cruel lips and faces wan: 
Musing on kingdoms sacked and burned 
There rode the Mongol Genghis Khan; 


And Alexander, like a god, 
Who sought to weld the world in one; 
And Cesar with his laurel wreath; 
And like a thing from Hell, the Hun; 


And leading, like a star the van, 

Heedless of upstretched arm and groan, 
Inscrutable Napoleon went 

Dreaming of empire, and alone... 


Then all they perished from the earth 
As fleeting shadows from a glass, 

And, conquering down the centuries, 
Came Christ, the Swordless, on an ass! 


Blind 


HE Spring blew trumpets of color; 
Her Green sang in my brain— 

I heard a blind man groping 

“Tap—tap” with his cane; 


I pitied him his blindness; 
But can I boast, “I see?” 
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Perhaps there walks a spirit 
Close by, who pities me— 


A spirit who hears me tapping 
The five-sensed cane of mind 
Amid such unguessed glories— 
That I—am worse than blind! 


From “A Prayer? 


KNEEL not now to pray that Thou 
Make white one single sin, 
I only kneel to thank thee, Lord, 
For what I have not been— 


For deeds which sprouted in my heart 
But ne’er to bloom were brought, 
For monstrous vices which I slew 
In the shambles of my thought— 


Dark seeds the world has never guessed, 
By hell and passion bred, 

Which never grew beyond the bud 
That cankered in my head. 


Some said I was a righteous man— 
Poor fools! The gallows tree 

(If thou hadst let one foot to slip) 
Had grown a limb for me. 
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cA lienation 


O, I will shut the windows 
And draw the blinds for gloom. 
Go, for the flower has fallen 
That filled two lives with bloom. 


For me wait other women, 
For you wait other men... 
But the ghosts of our old madness 
Will rise and walk again. 


ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE 
1883— 


From “€pitaph for the Poet” 


T is ordained—or so Politian said— 

That he who by some dryad-haunted brook 
Or silver bathing-pool or secret glade 
Shall, wandering in the dusk, suddenly look 
Upon a naked goddess at her bath— 
He from that hour leaves happiness behind, 
And doomed to all the splendor of her wrath 
Returns as did Teiresias, smitten blind— 
Blind to the common and decaying things, 
Blind to the dying summer and the dust, 
Blind to the crumpled wall, the broken wings, 
The yellow leaf, the sword ruined with rust; 
Blind, blind to all save the wild memory 
Of Beauty naked against a stormy sky. 
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Portrait of an Old Woman 


HE limps with halting painful pace, 
Stops, wavers and creeps on again; 
Peers up with dim and questioning face, 
Void of desire or doubt or pain. 


Her cheeks hang gray in waxen folds 
Wherein there stirs no blood at all. 

A hand, like bundled cornstalks, holds 
The tatters of a faded shawl. 


Where was a breast, sunk bones she clasps; 
A knot jerks where were woman-hips; 

A ropy throat sends writhing gasps 
Up to the tight line of her lips. 


Here strong the city’s pomp is poured... 
She stands, unhuman, bleak, aghast: 

An empty temple of the Lord 
From which the jocund Lord has passed. 


He has builded him another house, 
Whenceforth his fame, renewed and bright, 

Shines stark upon these weathered brows 
Abandoned to the final night. 
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MARGUERITE WILKINSON 
1883— 

4 Be poet was born in Halifax, Nova Scotia, educated in 
Northwestern University, and lives in New York City. 
She has published three volumes in verse—In Vivid Gar- 
dens, Bluestone, The Great Dream. She also writes prose 
essays on out-door adventures. Perhaps her chief prose 
work is New Voices, a collection of modern poems, with her 
discriminating comment upon them. The London Spectator 
calls this volume, “the most remarkable body of criticism 

of modern poetry ... that has yet appeared.” 


Scatheless 


ORD, I am humbled by the great, 

For all the great have deadly foes: 
There is a worm would like to eat 
The heart of every perfect rose; 


There is a crow would like to pick 
The bones of every glory bare; 
My enemies are gentle souls 
And for my death they do not care. 


My enemies still suffer me 
And I am scatheless to this hour. 
Men hunt upon the hills of time 
A nobler quarry to devour. 
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cA Proud Song 


HE saints who love the Crucified 
Are humble, for their wealth is great. 
They may go royally arrayed 
In color of their high estate. 


But I who am no saint at all 
And poor in every priceless thing 
Put on a draggled coat of pride 
That I may face the world and sing. 


Oh, I would gladly lay it by 

As cumbersome and ill to bear, 
But, Father, pity poverty— 

I have no other coat to wear. 


Peace 


OURS I have known when color, song or friend- 
ship 
Rang in my life as water through a valley 
Thundering spring, and hurling silver tumult 
Into the sunlight. 


Joy is no stranger sudden and amazing, 

Yet I have found no solace in a lifetime 

Dearer than this new touch upon my spirit 
After her travail. 


Still as the snow and cool as windy fingers 

Soothing a fever, peace is come upon me, 

Mightily healing, deep beyond all measure, 
Past understanding. 
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A Song of Two Wanderers 


EAR, when I went with you 
To where the town ends, 
Simple things that Christ loved— 
They were our friends; 
Tree shade and grass blade 
And meadows in flower; 
Sun-sparkle, dew-glisten, 
Star-glow and shower; 
Cool-flowing song at night 
Where the river bends, 
And the shingle croons a tune— 
These were our friends. 


Under us the brown earth 
Ancient and strong, 

The best bed for wanderers 
All the night long; 

Over us the blue sky 

Ancient and dear, 

The best roof to shelter all 
Glad wanderers here; 

And racing between them there 
Falls and ascends 

The chantey of the clean winds— 
These were our friends. 


By day on the broad road 

Or on the narrow trail, 

Angel wings shadowed us, 
Glimmering pale 

‘Through the red heat of noon; 
In the twilight of dawn 
Fairies broke fast with us; 
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Prophets led us on, 
Heroes were kind to us 
Day after happy day; 
Many white Madonnas 
We met on our way— 
Farmer and longshoreman, 
Fisherman and wife, 
Children and laborers 
Brave enough for Life, 
Simple folk that Christ loved— 
They were our friends. . 


Dear, we must go again 
To where the town ends.... 
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GEORGE SYLVESTER VIERECK 
1884— 
ORN in Germany, this poet has spent most of his life 
in New York where he was educated and has since 
been engaged in magazine publishing and editing. His 
published works include Nineveh and Other Poems; The 
House of the Vampire; The Candle and the Flame. There 
is one direction in which I can not follow this able poet: 
in other directions, I find him impressive and picturesque. 


Prayer 
STOOD upon the threshold. Musical 


Reverberant footsteps ghostlike came and went, 
And my lips trembled as magnificent 
Before me rose a vision of that hall 
Whereof great Milton is the mighty wall, 
Shakespeare the dome with incense redolent, 
Each latter singer precious ornament, 


And Holy Writ the groundwork, bearing all. 


“Lord,” sobbed I, “take Thy splendid gift of youth 
For the one boon that I have craved so long: 

Mould Thou my stammering accents and uncouth, 
With awful music raise and make me strong, 

A living martyr of Thy vocal truth, 
A resonant column in the House of Song!” 
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The (Candle and the Flame 


HY hands are like cool herbs that bring 
Balm to men’s hearts, upon them laid; 
Thy lovely petalled lips are made 
As any blossom of the spring. 
But in thine eyes there is a thing, 
O Love, that makes me half afraid. 


For these are old, old eyes. ... They gleam 
Between the waking and the dream 
With antique wisdom, like a bright 
Lamp strangled by the temple’s veil 
That beckons to the acolyte 
Who prays with trembling lips and pale 
Through the long watches of the night. 


They are as old as life. They were 

When proud Gomorrah reared its head 

A new-born city. They were there 
When in the places of the dead 

Men swathed the body of the Lord. 
They visioned Pa-wak raise the wall 
Of China. They saw Carthage fall 

And marked the grim Hun lead his horde. 


There is no secret anywhere 

Nor any joy or shame that lies 

Not writ somehow in those child-eyes 

Of thine, O Love, in some strange wise. 
Thou art the lad Endymion, 

And that great queen with spice and myrrh 
From Araby, whom Solomon 

Delighted, and the lust of her. 
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The legions marching from the sea 
With Czsar’s cohorts sang of thee, 
How thy fair head meant more to him 
Than all the land of Italy. 
Yea, in the old days thou wast she 
Who lured Mark Antony from home 
To death and Egypt, seeing he 
Lost love when he lost Rome. 


Thou saw’st old Tubal strike the lyre: 
Yea, first for thee the poet hurled 
Defiance at the starry choir! 
Thou art the romance and the fire, 
Thou art the pageance and the strife, 
The clamour, mounting high and higher, 
From all the lovers in the world 
To all the lords of love and life. . 


Perhaps the passions of mankind 
Are but the torches mystical 

Lit by some spirit-hand to find 

The dwelling of the Master-mind 
‘That knows the secret of it all, 

In the great darkness and the wind. 


We are the Candle, Love the Flame: 
Each little life-light flickers out: 
Love bides, immortality the same. 
When of life’s fever we shall tire 
He will desert us, and the fire 
Rekindle new in prince and lout. 


Twin-born of knowledge and of lust. 
He was before us: he shall be 
Indifferent still of thee and me, 
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When shattered is life’s golden cup, 
When thy young limbs are shrivelled up, 
And when my heart is turned to dust. 


Nay, Sweet, smile not to know at last 
That thou and I, or knave or fool, 
Are but the inyolitient tool 
Of some world-purpose vague and vast. 
No bar to passion’s fury set, 
With monstrous poppies spice the wine; 
For only drunk are we divine, 
And only mad shall we forget! 
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The Little Shade 


O longer that gray visage fix, 
Charon, 
Asking me how I came to mix 
With this pale boat-load on the Styx, 
Charon. 


I am so very small a shade, 
Charon, 

Holding the vase my father made 

And toys of silver all inlaid, 
Charon. 


Ferry me to the golden trees, 
Charon, 

The isles of childish play and ease, 

And backs of dove-like Pleiades, 
Charon. 


Ferry me to the azure lands, 
Charon, 

Where some dead mother understands 

The lifting of my baby hands, 
Charon. 
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EUNICE TIETJENS 
1884— 

py oece TIETJENS has a deft way of plucking romance out 

of realism. To her, the realities of life are romantic. 
In her endeavor to make poetry out of those realities, how- 
ever, she is not always successful. Nevertheless her poetry 
emits, now and again, flashes of beauty on darkness that 
are vivid and transfiguring. 


The Most-Sacred Mountain 


PACE, and the twelve clean winds of heaven, 
And this sharp exultation, like a cry, after the 
slow six thousand steps of climbing! 
This is Tai Shan, the beautiful, the most holy. 


Below my feet the foot-hills nestle, brown with flecks of 
green; and lower down the flat brown plain, the 
floor of earth, stretches away to blue infinity. 

Beside me in this airy space the temple roofs cut their 
slow curves against the sky, 

And one black bird circles above the void. 


Space, and the twelve clean winds are here; 

And with them broods eternity—a swift, white peace, a 
presence manifest. 

The rhythm ceases here. Time has no place. This is 


the end that has no end. 
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Here, when Confucius came, a half a thousand years 
before the Nazarene, he stepped with me, thus into 
timelessness. 

The stone beside us waxes old, the carven stone that 
says: “On this spot once Confucius stood and felt 
the smallness of the world below.” 

The stone grows old: 

Eternity is not for stones. 

But I shall go down from this airy place, this swift 
white peace, this stinging exultation. 

And time will close about me, and my soul stir to the 
rhythm of the daily round. 

Yet, having known, life will not press so close, and 
always I shall feel time ravel thin about me; 

For once I stood 

In the white windy presence of eternity. 
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SARA TEASDALE 
1884— 

n the purity of her song, Sara Teasdale is placed first as 

the American poet of lyric love. Rarely, if ever, does 
she betray any striving after effects, but achieves her end 
with the utmost simplicity of method. As she herself says, 
“J feel that the best of my work is done in brief, exceed- 
ingly simple poems. I try to say what moves me. I never 
care to surprise my reader; and I avoid all words that are 
not met with in common speech, and avoid all inversions 
of word or phrase.” ‘Since her first book, Sonnets to Duse 
(1907), she has published Rivers to the Sea, Love Songs, 
Flame and Shadow, and Dark of the Moon (1926). 


The Flight 


OOK back with longing eyes and know that I will 
follow, 
Lift me up in your love as a light wing lifts a swallow, 
Let our flight be far in sun or windy rain— 
But what if I heard my first love calling me again? 


Hold me on your heart as the brave sea holds the foam, 

Take me far away to the hills that hide your home: 

Peace shall thatch the roof and love shall latch the 
door— 

But what if I heard my first love calling me once more? 
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Wood Song 


HEARD a woodthrush in the dusk 
Twirl three notes and make a star: 
My heart that walked with bitterness 
Came back from very far. 


Three shining notes were all he had, 
And yet they made a starry call: 

I caught life back against my breast 
And kissed it, scars and all. 


Let It Be Forgotten 


ET it be forgotten as a flower is forgotten, 
Forgotten as a fire that once was singing 
gold. 
Let it be forgotten forever and ever. 
Time is a kind friend, he will make us old. 


If any one asks, say it was forgotten 
Long and long ago, 

As a flower, as a fire, as a hushed footfall 
In a long forgotten snow. 


Over the Roofs 


SAID, “I have shut my heart, 
As one shuts an open door, 
That Love may starve therein 
And trouble me no more.” 
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But over the roofs there came 
The wet new wind of May, 

And a tune blew up from the curb 
Where the street-pianos play. 


My room was white with the sun 
And Love cried out in me, 

“TI am strong, I will break your heart 
Unless you set me free.” 


Peace 


EACE flows into me 
As the tide to the pool by the shore; 
It is mine forevermore, 
It will not ebb like the sea. 


I am the pool of blue 
That worships the vivid sky; 
My hopes were heaven-high, 
They are all fulfilled in you. 


I am the pool of gold 
When sunset burns and dies— 
You are my deepening skies; 
Give me your stars to hold. 


I Shall Not Care 


HEN I am dead and over me bright April 
Shakes out her rain-drenched hair; 
Though you should lean above me broken-hearted, 
I shall not care. 
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I shall have peace as leafy trees are peaceful, 
When rain bends down the bough; 

And I shall be more silent and cold-hearted 
Than you are now. 


Wisdom 


T was a night of early spring, 
The winter sleep was scarcely broken; 
Around us shadows and the wind 
Listened for what was never spoken. 


Though half a score of years are gone, 
Spring comes as sharply now as then; 
But if we had it all to do 
It would be done the same again. 


It was spring that never came, 
But we have lived enough to know 
What we have never had, remains: 
It is the things we have that go. 


ROBERT C. V. MYERS 


If I Should Die To-night 


Ir I should die to-night 
My friends would look upon my quiet face, 
Before they laid it in its resting-place, 
And deem that death had left it almost fair, 
And laying snow-white flowers against my hair, 
Would smooth it down with tearful tenderness, 
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And fold my hands with lingering caress— 
Poor hands, so empty and so cold to-night! 


If I should die to-night 
My friends would call to mind with loving thought 
Some kindly deed the icy hand had wrought, 
Some gentle word the frozen lips had said, 
Errands on which the willing feet had sped. 
The memory of my selfishness and pride, 
My hasty words, would all be put aside, 
And so I should be loved and mourned to-night. 


If I should die to-night 
Even hearts estranged would turn once more to me, 
Recalling other days remorsefully. 
The eyes that chill me with averted glance 
Would look upon me as of yore, perchance, 
Would soften in the old familiar way; 
For who would war with dumb, unconscious clay? 
So I might rest, forgiven of all to-night. 


O, friends, I pray to-night 
Keep not your kisses for my dead, cold brow: 
The way is lonely, let me feel them now. 
Think gently of me; I am travel-worn, 
My faltering feet are pierced with many a thorn. 
Forgive, O hearts estranged, forgive I plead! 
When dreamless rest is mine I shall not need 
The tenderness for which I long to-night. 
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1884— 


The Ancient Beautiful Things 


AM all alone in the room. 
The evening stretches before me 
Like a road all delicate gloom 
Till it reaches the midnight’s gate. 
And I hear his step on the path 
And his questioning whistle low 
At the door as I hurry to meet him. 
He will ask, “Are the doors all locked? 
Is the fire made safe on the hearth? 
And she—is she sound asleep?” 


I shall say, “Yes, the doors are locked, 
And the ashes are white as the frost: 
Only a few red eyes 

To stare at the empty room. 

And she is all sound asleep, 

Up there where the silence sings, 

And the curtains stir in the cold.” 


He will ask, “And what did you do 
While I have been gone so long? 
So long! Four hours or five!” 


I shall say, “There was nothing I did— 
I mended that sleeve of your coat. 
And I made her a little white hood 
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Of the furry pieces I found 
Up in the garret to-day. 
She shall wear it to play in the snow, 
Like a little white bear,—and shall laugh, 
And tumble, and crystals of stars 
Shall shine on her cheeks and hair. 
—It was nothing I did—I thought 
You would never come home again 


\”? 
. 


Then he will laugh out, low, 
Being fond of my folly, perhaps; 
And softly and hand in hand 

We shall creep upstairs in the dusk 
To look at her, lying asleep: 

Our little gold bird in her nest: 
The wonderful bird who flew in 
At the window our Life flung wide. 
(How should we have chosen her, 
Had we seen them all in a row, 
The unborn vague little souls, 
All wings and tremulous hands? 
How should we have chosen her, 
Made like a star to shine, 

Made like a bird to fly, 

Out of a drop of our blood, 

And earth, and fire, and God?) 


Then we shall go to sleep, 
Glad.— 

O God, did you know 
When you moulded men out of clay, 
Urging them up and up 
Through the endless circles of change, 
Travail and turmoil and death, 
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Many would curse you down, 
Many woulda live all gray 

With their faces flat like a mask: 
But there would be some, O God, 
Crying to you each night, 

“Tam so glad! so glad! 

I am so rich and gay! 

How shall I thank you, God?” 


Was that one thing you knew 

When you smiled and found it was good: 
The curious teeming earth 

That grew like a child at your hand? 
Ah, you might smile, for that!— 

I am all alone in the room, 

The books and the pictures peer, 
Dumb old friends, from the dark. 
The wind goes high on the hills, 
And my fire leaps out, being proud. 
The terrier, down on the hearth, 
Twitches and barks in his sleep, 

Soft little foolish barks, 

More like a dream than a dog... 


I will mend the sleeve of that coat, 
All ragged—and make her the hood 
Furry, and white, for the snow. 
She shall tumble and laugh .. . 

Oh, I think 
Though a thousand rivers of grief 
Flood over my head—though a hill 
Of horror lie on my breast— 
Something will sing, “Be glad! 
You have had all your heart’s desire: 
The unknown things that you asked 
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When you lay awake in the nights, 
Alone, and searching the dark 

For the secret wonder of life. 

You have had them (can you forget?): 
' The ancient beautiful things!” .. . 


~ 
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How long he is gone. And yet 
It is only an hour or two... 


Oh, I am so happy. My eyes 
Are troubled with tears. 
Did you know, 
O God, they would be like this, 
Your ancient beautiful things? 
Are there more? Are there more—out there?— 
O God, are there always more? 
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cA Lynmouth Widow 


E was straight and strong, and his eyes were blue 
As the summer meeting of sky and sea, 

And the ruddy cliffs had a colder hue 

Than flushed his cheek when he married me. 


We passed the porch where the swallows breed, 
We left the little brown church behind, 

And I leaned on his arm, though I had no need, 
Only to feel him so strong and kind. 


One thing I never can quite forget; 

It grips my throat when I try to pray— 
The keen salt smell of a drying net 

That hung on the churchyard wall that day. 


He would have taken a long, long grave— 

A long, long grave, for he stood so tall... 

Oh, God, the crash of a breaking wave, 

And the smell of the nets on the churchyard wall! 
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Gorgio Lad 


ORGIO lad, my tribe are waiting. 

Here at your garden’s gate we part. 
The Romany heart with the road is mating, 
The caravan’s ready to start, 
And it’s I that must wander, wander, wander. 
Gardens a-many with never a wall 
Are blossoming back of the skyline yonder. 
Gorgio lad, they call! 


Strong are your arms, but the wind is stronger. 
It blows me out as the dust is blown. 
Love as I may, I can stay no longer. 
Dreaming at dusk alone. 
It’s I will be sighing, sighing, sighing 
Seeing your eyes in the campfire’s glow, 
But—this is the call there is no denying. 
Gorgio lad, I go. 


Heart to my heart once more—then let me 
Slip from your world as the sunset goes. 
Just as a falling star, regret me, 
Just as a fading rose; 
For it’s I must be roving, roving, roving 
At the will of the wind between earth and sky. 
There are butterfly wings on a gypsy’s loving. 
Gorgio lad, good-bye. 
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Peace 


UDDENLY bells and flags! 

Suddenly—door to door— 
Tidings! Can we ‘believe, 
We, who were used to war? 


Yet we have dreamed her face, 
Knowing her light must be, 
Knowing that she must come. 
Look—she comes, it is she! 


Tattered her raiment floats, 
Blood is upon her wings. 

Ah, but her eyes are clear! 
Ah, but her voice outrings! 


Soon where the shrapnel fell 
Petals shall wake and stir. 
Look—she is here, she lives! 
Beauty has died for her. 


The Sweeper 


RAIL, wistful guardian of the broom, 
The dwelling’s drudge and stay, 
Whom destiny gave a single task— 
To keep the dust away !— 
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Sweep off the floor and polish the chair. 
It will not always last: 

Some day, for all your arms can do, 
The dust will hold you fast. 


Convention 


HE snow is lying very deep. 

My house is sheltered from the blast. 
I hear each muffled step outside, 
I hear each yoice go past. 


But I'll not venture in the drift 
Out of this bright security, 

Till enough footsteps come and go 
To make a path for me. 


Motherhood 


ARY, the Christ long slain, passed silently, 
Following the children joyously astir 
Under the cedrus and the olive-tree, 
Pausing to let their laughter float to her. 
Each voice an echo of a voice more dear, 
She saw a little Christ in every face. 


Then came another woman gliding near 

To watch the tender life that filled the place. 

And Mary spoke to her: “I know thee not, 

And yet I know the same heart-hungerings send 

Our footsteps here; for the children bring us back 
Something . . . something we lost. O stranger, friend, 
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“T too have rocked my Lovely One— 
And He was fair! 

He was more luminous than the sun, 
And like its rays through amber was 

His sun-bright hair. 

Still I can see it shine and shine.” 

“Even so,” the woman said, “was mine.” 


“His ways were ever darling ways’— 
And Mary smiled— 

“So soft, so clinging! All our days 
Were jewels strung on cords of love. 
My Little Child! 

My vanished star! My music fled!” 
“Even so was mine,” the woman said. 


And Mary whispered: “Tell me, thou, 
Of thine.” And she: 

“Oh, mine was rosy as a bough 
Blooming with roses, and his eyes 

Had lights of the sea! 

His balmy fingers left a thrill 

Deep in my breast that warms me still.” 


Then she gazed down some wilder, darker hour, 
And said—when Mary questioned, knowing not, 
“Who art thou, mother of so sweet a son?”— 
“T am the mother of Iscariot.” 
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Ulysses Returns 


I 
PENELOPE SPEAKS 


LYSSES has come back to me again! 
I listen when he tells me of the sea, 
But he has strange reserves .. . and strangely he 
Stares in the fire . . . I question him, and then 
He starts... and tells me more of arms... and 
men; 
But there is something . . . Heart, what can it be 
He sees there that he will not tell to me? 
What swift withdrawal makes him alien? 


Oh, there are many things that women know, 
That no one tells them, no one needs to tell; 
And that they know, their dearest never guess! 
Because the woman heart is fashioned so, 
I know that he has loved another well, 
Still his remembering lips know her caress! 


II 
CIRCE SPEAKS 


So swift to bloom, so soon to pass, Love’s flower! 
The sea that brought him, took him back again— 
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Ah, well, so is the world and so are men! 
But he was happy with me here an hour, 
Or almost happy, here within my bower! 

He had his silences, his moments when 

A strange abstraction took him... I knew then 
That he remembered ... slipped beyond my power! 


I brought him strange, bright blossoms that were grown 
In emerald gardens, underneath the sea, 
We rode white horses, far beyond the shore: 
I would not let him sit and think alone! 
One day he held me long and tenderly ... 
I knew, I knew that he would come no more! 


Ill 
ULYSSES SPEAKS 


Was it I, was it I who dallied there 
With a strange, sweet woman beside the sea? 
Did she race the wind on the beach with me? 
Was it I who kissed her and called her fair? 
Was it I who fondled her soft, gold hair, 
While she wove and waited me patiently 
The woman I love, my Penelope? 
Was it I who lingered in Circe’s snare? 


Now my foot again in my hall is set, 

And my keel is dry and my sails are furled; 
Beside me, the face I could not forget, 

That called me back from across the world. 
But there in the fire . . . those red lips wet, 

And that soft, gold hair by the sea-mist curled! 
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IV 
PENELOPE SEWS 


Oh, the hearts of men, they are rovers, all! 
And men will go down to the sea in ships, 
And they stop when they hear the sirens call 
And lean to the lure of their red, wet lips! 
But never a Circe has snared one yet, 
In a green, cool cavern beside the sea, 
Who could make the heart of him quite forget 
A patiently waiting Penelope! 


Yet—there’s never a roving one returns 

But will sit him down in his easy chair, 
While Penelope sews and the fire burns, 

And into the depths of it stare . . . and stare. 
The fire burns and Penelope sews .. . 

He never tells—dbut Penelope knows! 
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1885— 

B= in Idaho and educated at the University of Penn- 

sylvania and Hamilton College, this outstanding leader 
of the Imagists has for some years made his home in 
London, England. His best known poem, given here, pur- 
ports to be a speech made by Simon Zelotes, one of the 
lesser apostles, after the crucifixion. “Fere”’ is an old 
Saxon word meaning “mate” or “companion.” 


The Garret 


OME let us pity those who are better off than we 
are. 
Come, my friend, and remember that the rich have 
butlers and no friends, 
And we have friends and no butlers. 
Come let us pity the married and the unmarried. 


Ballad of the Goodly Fere 


H* we lost the goodliest fere o’ all, 

For the priests and the gallows tree? 
Aye lover he was of brawny men, 

O’ ships and the open sea. 


When they came wi’ a host to take “Our Man” 
His smile was good to see— 

“First let these go,” quo’ the Goodly Fere, 
“Or I'll see ye damned,” says he. 
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Ay, he sent us through the crossed high spears, 
And the scorn o’ his laugh rang free— 

“Why took ye not me when I walked about 
Alone in the town?” says he. 


O, we drank his hale in the good red wine 
When we last made company— 

No capon priest was the Goodly Fere, 
But a man o’ men was he. 


I ha’ seen him drive a hundred men 
Wi’ a bundle o’ cords swung free, 
That they took the high and holy house 

For their pawn and treasury. 


They'll no’ get him in a book, I think, 
Tho’ they write it cunningly— 

No mouse o’ the scrolls was our Goodly Fere, 
But aye loved the open sea. 


If they think they ha’ snared our Goodly Fere, 
They are fools to the last degree— 

“J’ll go to the feast,’ quo’ our Goodly Fere, 
“Tho’ I go to the gallows tree!” 


“Ye ha’ seen me heal the lame and blind, 
And awake the dead,” says he; 

“Ye shall see one thing to master all— 
How a brave man dies on the tree.” 


A son of God was the Goodly Fere, 
That bade us his brothers be— 

I ha’ seen him cowe a thousand men, 
I ha’ seen him upon the tree. 
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He cried no cry when they drav’ the nails, 
And the blood gushed hot and free— 

The hounds of the crimson sky gave tangue, 
But never a cry cried he. 


I ha’ seen him cowe a thousand men 
On the hills 0’ Galilee— 

They whined. as he walked out calm between 
Wi’ his eyes like the gray o’ the sea. 


Like the sea that broke no voyaging, 
With the winds unleased and free— 
Like the sea that he cowed at Genseret, 

Wi twey words spoke suddenly. 


A master of men was the Goodly Fere, 
A mate o’ the winds and the sea; 

If they think they ha’ slain our Goodly Fere, 
They are fools eternally, 

I ha’ seen him eat of the honey comb 
Sin’ they nailed him to the tree. 


Piccadilly 


EAUTIFUL, tragical faces— 
Ye that were whole, and are so sunken; 


And, O ye vile, ye that might have been loved, 
That are so sodden and drunken, 


Who hath forgotten you? 


O wistful, fragile faces, few out of many! 

The crass, the coarse, the brazen, 

God knows I cannot pity them, perhaps, as I should do; 
But oh, ye delicate, wistful faces, 


Who hath forgotten you? 
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Further Instructions 


OME, my songs, let us express our baser passions. 
Let us express our envy for the man with a 
steady job and no worry about the future. 


You are very idle, my songs; 
I fear you will come to a bad end. 


You stand about the streets. 

You loiter at the corners and bus-stops, 

You do next to nothing at all. 

You do not even express our inner nobilities; 
You will come to a very bad end. 


And I? I have gone half cracked. 

I have talked to you so much that I almost see you 
about me, 

Insolent little beasts! Shameless! Devoid of clothing! 


But you, newest song of the lot, 

You are not old enough to have done much mischief. 

I will get you a green coat out of China 

With dragons worked upon it. 

I will get you the scarlet silk trousers 

From the statute of the infant Christ at Santa Maria 
Novella; 

Lest they say we are lacking in taste, 

Or that there is no caste in this family. 
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ouis UNTERMEYER has validity as a judge of poetry as 

well as a writer of poetry. His poems of social pro- 
test are on the high level, and they rouse my heart like 
bugle-cries. You hear the true vates in his song. His 
best work in verse appears in Challenge (1914). He has 
edited Modern British Poetry, Modern American Poetry, 
and American Poetry since T9000. He has made brilliant 
contributions to literary criticism. His comment on poetry 
is crisp, concise, convincing. He seems destined to take 
a place on the level occupied by E. P. Whipple, Edmund 
Clarence Stedman and George E. Woodberry—who (with 
Poe) form the shining group of American critics. 


Caliban in the Coal Mines 


OD, we don’t like to complain: 
We know that the mines are no lark; 
But—there’s the pools from the rain, 
But—there’s the cold and the dark. 


God, You don’t know what it is, 
You, in Your well-lighted sky, 
Watching a meteor whiz— 
Warm, with the sun always by. 


God, if You had but the moon 
Stuck in Your cap for a lamp, 
Even Youd tire of it soon 
Down in the dark and the damp. 
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Nothing but blackness above, 

And nothing that moves but the cars: 
God, in return for our love, 

Fling us a handful of stars! 


Portrait of a Child 
NCONSCIOUS of amused and tolerant eyes, 


He sits among his scattered dreams, and plays. 
True to no one thing long; running for praise 
With something less than half begun. He tries 
To build his blocks against the furthest skies. 
They fall; his soldiers tumble; but he stays 
And plans and struts and laughs at fresh dismays— 
Too confident and busy to be wise. 


His toys are towns and temples: his commands 
Bring forth vast armies trembling at his nod. 

He shapes and shatters with impartial hands... . 
And, in his crude and tireless play, I see 

The savage, the creator, and the god— 

All that man was and all he hopes to be. 


How Much of Godhood 


OW much of Godhood did it take— 
What purging epochs had to pass, 
Ere I was fit for leaf and lake 
And worthy of the patient grass? 


What mighty travails must have been, 
What ages must have moulded me, 

Ere I was raised and made akin 
To dawn, the daisy and the sea. 
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In what great struggles was I felled, 
In what old lives I labored long, 

Ere I was given a world that held 
A meadow, butterflies and Song? 


But oh, what cleansings and what fears, 
What countless raisings from the dead, 

Ere I could see Her, touched with tears, 
Pillow the little weary head. 


Prayer 


OD, though this life is but a wraith, 
Although we know not what we use 
Although we grope with little faith, 
Give me the heart to fight—and lose. 


Ever insurgent let me be, 
Make me more daring than devout: 
From sleek contentment keep me free, 
And fill me with a buoyant doubt. 


Open my eyes to visions girt 

With beauty, and with wonder lit; 
But let me always see the dirt, 

And all that spawn and die in it. 


Open my ears to music: let 

Me thrill with Spring’s first flutes and drums; 
But never let me dare forget 

The bitter ballads of the slums. 


From compromise and things half-done, 
Keep me, with stern and stubborn pride; 
And when, at last, the fight is won, 
God, keep me still unsatisfied. 
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1885—1919 

Gee by her work in the World War, this poet, to- 

gether with her twin sister, Dorothea, flung herself 
from the deck of an Atlantic liner, while returning to 
America from Europe, and was never seen again. And 
yet only the year before that, the soldiers in the Chalons 
sector in France were calling these devoted sisters “the 
saints.” Here we see again the ironic in our destiny. 
Gladys Cromwell’s poetry is full of vigor, having a biting 
and pungent element. Padraic Colum says of her work: 
“It is a poetry that comes out of impassioned thought. 
Most of her poems are touched with a tragic vision of life. 
All that Gladys Cromwell had to say came out of a spir- 
itual experience, brooded over and made her own, and 
elevated by a heroic quality of mind.” 


The Crowning Gift 


HAVE had courage to accuse; 

And a fine wit that could upbraid; 
And a nice cunning that could bruise; 
And a shrewd wisdom, unafraid 
Of what weak mortals fear to lose. 


I have had virtue to despise 
The sophistry of pious fools; 

I have had firmness to chastise; 
And intellect to make me rules, 
To estimate and exorcise. 
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I have had knowledge to be true; 
My faith could obstacles remove. 
But now, by failure taught anew, 
I would have courage now to love, 


And lay aside the strength I knew. 


The Mould 


O doubt this active will, 
So bravely steeped in sun, 
This will has vanquished Death 
And foiled oblivion. 


But this indifferent clay, 
This fine, experienced hand 
So quiet, and these thoughts 
That all unfinished stand, 


Feel death as though it were 
A shadowy caress; 

And win and wear a frail 
Archaic wistfulness. 
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DU BOSE HEYWARD 
1335— 


Dusk in the Low Country 


LEAGUE of broomgrass, rose and mauve and 
umber, 
Gashed by a road into the setting sun; 
Three heavy laden carts that groan and lumber 
Toward the woods, then vanish one by one. 
A line of scarlet, and a blur of madder 
Behind the trees. The resting earth exhales. 
Warm, humid dusk; and infinitely sadder 
Than death or birth, a lone marsh creature wails. 


Land of wide beauty, and eternal waiting. 

You have made loneliness a thing to seek. 

How small our loving seems, how little hating, 
How less than breath the scattered words we speak. 
Here where the aeons pass, and seasons flutter 
Like sun and shade across your breast. 

Your silence thunders down the songs I utter, 
Who came to be your singer and your guest. 


The Equinox 


EAVY with salt, and warm 
And damp from the Caribbean, 
Like a wrestler’s body 
Muscled under its sweat; 
Sounding a deep alarm 
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That shrills to a paean, 
It charges the shuddering spit 
Where the rivers have met. 


Under its whirling cloak 

The hummocks and houses are shrunken 
To figures of fear 

In the blue-green daylight-dark. 

Only a dwarfed sea-oak 

Leans truculent, drunken, 

Brandishing terrible arms 

That wind-bludgeons leave stark. 


From the demoniac vault, 

Gargantuan sledges 

Crash to the huddling roofs 

Until frail timbers start. 

Then, thundering to the assault 

Like surf on the ledges, 

The weight of the wind drives through 
And rends them apart. 


Now the palmettoes that lash 

On the southernmost beaches, 

Thrill to the shout of the storm, 

And sing through the rain. 

Remembering typhoons that smash 
Along tropical reaches, 

They batter the winds with great hands, 
And are happy again. 
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ELIAS LIEBERMAN 
1883— 


Weary Peddlers 


HE roads of spring wind gallantly 
Toward goals the heart knows best; 
They lead to Inns of Memory 
Where weary peddlers rest. 


There, hawkers, tired of crying wares 
Along the crowded street 

Slump lazily in cushioned chairs 
To rest their calloused feet. 


The quest that led from door to door 
For emptiness atones; 

They put their packs upon the floor 
And ease their aching bones. 


Each man, as if the spell of spring 
Made hidden fancies stir, 

Stares moodily, remembering 
The things that never were. 


I, too, would like to drop my pack 
If they will let me in, 

A lonely peddler wending back 
Where dreams and faith begin. 
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Poets 


ARTH, you have had great lovers in your hour, 

And little lovers, fearful and struck dumb; 
Those who have seen you whole, as from a tower, 
And others kneeling where the grass-blades come. 
Age after spinning age and day by day, 
They toss the dawn between them, as a ball, 
Ride Beauty plunging to the whip of May, 
And string the stars to light their carnival. 


They will not heed the shouting, singing flood 

Of lovers gone before them. Echoed cries, 

Too like their own may sound, but their wild blood 
Is out of hand at seas and moving skies; 

The last to come will make his little tune, 

And think it new—about the weary moon! 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER PERCY 
1885— 


Overtones 
HEARD a bird at break of day 


Sing from the autumn trees 
A song so mystical and calm, 
So full of certainties, 
No man, I think, could listen long 
Except upon his knees. 
Yet this was but a simple bird, 
Alone, among dead trees. 
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Cee from the University of California, where she 
was the first freshman to win a much-coveted prize 
for poetry, Miss Davies went to New York, arriving with 
a fortune of four dollars and eighty-five cents. During a 
precarious struggle for existence, she wrote short stories, 
two serials, quantities of popular magazine verse, such as 
“the editors regarded as poetry”—anything to keep alive. 
Now and then she found time to write what she regarded 
as poetry, and the best of it is contained in her volume, 
Youth Riding (1919). 


Door-Mats 


OMEN are door-mats and have been; 
The years those mats applaud— 
They keep their men from going in 
With muddy feet to God. 


Rust 


RON, left in the rain 
And fog and dew, 
With rust is covered. Pain 
Rusts into beauty too. 


I know full well that this is so: 
I had a heartbreak long ago. 
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The Dream-Bearer 


HERE weary folk toil, black with 
smoke, 
And hear but whistles scream, 
I went, all fresh from dawn and dew, 
To carry them a dream. 


I went to bitter lanes and dark, 
Who once had known the sky, 

To carry them a dream—and found 
They had more dreams than I. 


SHAEMAS O’SHEEL 
1886— 


He Whom a Dream Hath Possessed 


H* whom a dream hath possessed knoweth no more 
of doubting, 
For mist and the blowing of winds and the mouthing 
of words he scorns. 
Not the sinuous speech of schools he hears, but a 
knightly shouting, 
And never comes darkness down, yet he greeteth a 
million morns. 


He whom a dream hath possessed knoweth no more of 
roaming. 
All roads and the flowing of waves and the speediest 
flight he knows, 
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But wherever his feet are set, his heart is forever 
homing, 
And going he comes, and coming he heareth a call and 
goes. 


He whom a dream hath possessed knoweth no more of 
sorrow, 
At death and the dropping of leaves and the fading of 
suns he smiles, 
For a dream remembers no past and takes no thought of 
a morrow, 
And strong in a sea of doom a dream sets the ultimate 
isles. 


He whom a dream hath possessed treads the impalpable 
marches, 
From the dust of the day’s long road he leaps to a 
laughing star, 
And the ruin of worlds that fall he views from eternal 
arches, 
And rides God’s battle-field in a flashing and golden 
car. 


They Went Fort to Battle But They Always 
Fell 


HEY went forth to battle but they always fell. 
Their eyes were fixed above the sullen shields. 
Nobly they fought and bravely, but not well, 
And sank heart-wounded by a subtle spell. 
They knew not fear that to the foeman yields, 
They were not weak, as one who vainly wields 
A faltering weapon: yet the sad scrolls tell 
How on the hard-fought field they always fell. 
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It was a secret music that they heard, 
The murmurous voice of pity and of peace, 
And that which pierced the heart was but a word, 
Though the white breast was red-lipped where the 
sword 
Pressed a fierce cruel kiss and did not cease 
Till its hot thirst was surfeited. Ah these 
By an unwarlike troubling doubt were stirred, 
And died for hearing what no foeman heard. 


They went forth to battle but they always fell. 
Their might was not the might of lifted spears. 
Over the battle-clamor came a spell 
Of troubling music, and they fought not well. 
Their wreaths are willows and their tribute, tears. 
Their names are old sad stories in men’s ears. 
Yet they will scatter the red hordes of Hell, 
Who went to battle forth and always fell. 
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JOYCE KILMER 
1886—1918 

2 eal with Alan Seeger and Rupert Brooke, Joyce Kilmer 
met an untimely death in the World War, in which he 
served as a volunteer in the American Expeditionary Force. 
American poetry suffered a distinct loss, in that the author 
_ of Trees and Other Poems (1915), Main Street and Other 
Poems (1917) had not yet reached his poetic maturity when 
he was killed in action near Ourcy, France. There is a 

wholesomeness about his work that wears well with time. 


Trees 


THINK that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 


A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast; 


A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 
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Martin 


HEN I am tired of earnest men, 
Intense and keen and sharp and clever, 
Pursuing fame with brush or pen, 
Or counting metal disks forever, 
Then from the halls of Shadowland, 
Beyond the trackless purple sea, 
Old Martin’s ghost comes back to stand 
Beside my desk and talk to me. 


Still on his delicate pale face 
A quizzical thin smile is showing, 
His cheeks are wrinkled like fine lace, 
His kind blue eyes are gay and glowing. 
He wears a brilliant-hued cravat, 
A suit to match his soft grey hair, 
A rakish stick, a knowing hat, 
A manner blithe and debonair. 


How good that he who always knew 
That being lovely was a duty, 
Should have gold halls to wander through 
And should himself inhabit beauty. 
How like his old unselfish way 
To leave those halls of splendid mirth 
And comfort those condemned to stay 
Upon the dull and sombre earth. 


Some people ask: “What cruel chance 
Made Martin’s life so sad a story?” 

Martin? Why, he exhaled romance, 
And wore an overcoat of glory. 

A fleck of sunlight in the street, 
A horse, a book, a girl who smiled, 
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Such visions made each moment sweet 
For this receptive ancient child. 


Because it was old Martin’s lot 
To be, not make, a decoration, 
Shall we then scorn him, having not 
His genius of appreciation? 
Rich joy and love he got and gave; 
His heart was merry as his dress; 
Pile laurel leaves upon his grave 
Who did not gain, but was, success! 
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2 
WILLIAM ROSE BENET 
1886— 

AV, Wee Rose BenéT is a native of New York City, 

where he has spent the greater part of his life as a 
magazine editor and contributor. His published books of 
poetry include Merchants from Cathay, The Falconer of 
God, Moons of Grandeur. His wife is Elinor Wylie, poet 
and novelist; his sister is Laura Benét, writer of delicate 
lyrics; and his brother is Stephen Vincent Benét, author of 
romantic stories and rollicking ballads. 

The poetry of William Rose Benét is a curious blend of 
romance and realism. Whether it be description or ad- 
venture or a mystic quest for beauty, there is always in it 
the rush of motion, the flash of color—the flux and flight 
of life. The rhythm of it carries you like the spring-tides— 
swiftening or lingering, in response to the beat of the 
emotion, the singing words breaking about you like a 
sparkling spray. 


The Falconer of God 


FLUNG my soul to the air like a falcon flying. 
I said, “Wait on, wait on, while I ride below! 
I shall start a heron soon 
In the marsh beneath the moon— 
A strange white heron rising with silver on its wings, 
Rising and crying 
Wordless, wondrous things; 
The secret of the stars, of the world’s heart-strings 
The answer to their woe. 
Then stoop thou upon him, and grip and hold him so!” 
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My wild soul waited on as falcons hover. 
I beat the reedy fens as I trampled past. 
I heard the mournful loon 
In the marsh beneath the moon. 
And then, with feathery thunder, the bird of my desire 
Broke from the cover 
Flashing silver fire. 
High up among the stars I saw his pinions spire. 
The pale clouds gazed aghast 
As my falcon stooped upon him, and gripped and held 
him fast. 


My soul dropped through the air—with heavenly 
plunder ?— 
Gripping the dazzling bird my dreaming knew? 
Nay! but a piteous freight, 
A dark and heavy weight 
Despoiled of silver plumage, its voice forever stilled,— 
All of the wonder 
Gone that ever filled 
Its guise with glory. O bird that I have killed, 
How brilliantly you flew 
Across my rapturous vision when first I dreamed of 
you! 


Yet I fling my soul on high with new endeavor, 
And I ride the world below with a joyful mind. 
I shall start a heron soon 
In the marsh beneath the moon— 
A wondrous silver heron its inner darkness fledges! 
I beat forever 
The fens and the sedges. 
The pledge is still the same—for all disastrous 
pledges, 
All hopes resigned! 
My soul still flies above me for the quarry it shall find! 
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Mad Blake 


LAKE saw a treeful of angels at Peckham Rye, 
And his hands could lay hold on the tiger’s 
terrible heart. 
Blake knew how deep is Hell, and Heaven how high, 
And could build the universe from one tiny part. 
Blake heard the asides of God, as with furrowed brow 
He sifts the star-streams between the Then and the 
Now, 
In vast infant sagacity brooding, an infant’s grace 
Shining serene on his simple, benignant face. 


Blake was mad, they say,—and Space’s Pandora-box 

Loosed its wonders upon him—deyvils, but angels indeed. 

I, they say, am sane, but no key of mine unlocks 

One lock of one gate wherethrough Heaven’s glory is 
freed. 

And I stand and I hold my breath, daylong, yearlong, 

Out of comfort and easy dreaming, evermore starting 
awake,— 

Yearning beyond all sanity for some echo of that Song 

Of Songs that was sung to the soul of the madman, 
Blake! 
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JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 
1886— 


Night of Stars 
Allegro brillante. 


HE sky immense, bejewelled with rain of stars, 
Hangs over us: 
The stars like a sudden explosion powder the zenith 
With green and gold: 
North-east, south-west, the Milky Way’s pale streamers 
Flash past in flame: 
The sky is a swirling cataract 


Of fire, on high. 


Over us the sky up to the Zenith 

Palpitates with tense glitter: 

About our keel the foam bubbles and curdles 
In phosphorescent joy. 

Flame boils up to meet down-rushing flame 
In the blue stillness. 

Aloft a single orange meteor 

Crashes down the sky. 
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DAVID MORTON 
1886— 

| Dias Morton, whose Ships in Harbor and Harvest con- 

tain some of the best sonnets of contemporary author- 
ship, is not only a poet, but, through his popular poetry 
classes at Amherst College, a distinct American poetic 
influence. He is primarily a sonnet maker, in so far as 
his best work is in the sonnet form. 


Old Ships 


HERE is a memory stays upon old ships, 
A weightless cargo in the musty hold— 
Of bright lagoons and prow-caressing lips, 
Of stormy midnights—and a tale untold. 
They have remembered islands in the dawn, 
And windy capes that tried their slender spars, 
And tortuous channels where their keels have gone, 
And calm, blue nights of stillness and the stars. 


Ah, never think that ships forget a shore, 

Or bitter seas, or winds that made them wise; 
There is a dream upon them evermore; 

And there be some who say that sunk ships rise 
To seek familiar harbors in the night, 

Blowing like mists, their spectral sails alight. 
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The School Boy Reads His Iliad 


HE sounding battles leave him nodding still: 
The din of javelins at the distant wall 

Is far too faint to wake that weary will 

That all but sleeps for cities where they fall. 
He cares not if this Helen’s face were fair, 

Nor if the thousand ships shall go or stay; 
In vain the rumbling chariots throng the air 

With sounds the centuries shall not hush away. 


Beyond the window where the Spring is new, 

Are marbles in a square, and tops again, 
And floating voices tell him what they do, 

Luring his thought from these long-warring men— 
And though the camp be visited by gods, 

He dreams of marbles and of tops, and nods. 


These Fields at Evening 


HEY wear their evening light as women wear 
Their pale, proud beauty for a lover’s sake, 

Too quiet-hearted evermore to care 

For moving worlds and musics that they make. 
And they are hushed as lonely women are, 

So lost in dreams they have no thought to mark 
How the wide heavens blossom, star by star, 

And the slow dusk is deepening to the dark. 


The moon comes like a lover from the hill, 
Leaning across the twilight and the trees, 
And finds them grave and beautiful and still, 

And wearing always, on such nights as these, 
A glimmer less than any ghostly light, 
As women wear their beauty in the night. 
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1886— 


The Altar 


HERE were estrangements on the road of love: 
Betrayals and false passions, angers, lusts. 
There were keen nights and sated noons and trusts 
Grudgingly given and held light to prove 
Your self-sufficiency, your manhood’s dower, 
And mockery at my faith, my single power. 


There were renewals all along the way, 

Of pledges and of weeping, new delights. 

But no new meaning till that night of nights 

You groped beyond to where my meaning lay. 

And when you knelt to me you found me kneeling, 
Proud of love’s pain and humble to its healing. 


The Passionate Sword 


EMPER my spirit, O Lord, 
Burn out its alloy, 
And make it a pliant steel for thy wielding, 
Not a clumsy toy, 
A blunt, iron thing in my hands 
That blunder and destroy. 


Temper my spirit, O Lord, 
Keep it long in the fire; 

Make it one with the flame. Let it share 
That up-reaching desire. 

Grasp it thyself, O my God, 
Swing it straighter and higher! 
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1886— 

4 gs Hatt WHEELOCK, in the consensus of critical opin- 

ion, is a poet who has never “weeded out” his best 
poems with great enough care. Nevertheless, he has 
written a number of memorable poems such as the accom- 
panying. His books include The Human Fantasy, Dust 
and Light, and The Black Panther (1922). The Black 
Panther is a powerfully imaginative piece of work. 


The Black Panther 


HERE is a panther caged within my breast; 
But what his name, there is no breast shall know 
Save mine, nor what it is that drives him so, 
Backward and forward, in relentless quest— 
That silent rage, baffled but unsuppressed, 
The soft pad of those stealthy feet that go 
Over my body’s prison to and fro, 
Trying the walls forever without rest. 


All day I feed him with my living heart; 
But when the night puts forth her dreams and stars, 
The inexorable Frenzy reawakes: 
His wrath is hurled upon the trembling bars, 
The eternal passion stretches me apart, 
And I lie silent—but my body shakes. 
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Immensity 


T noon I watched 

In the large hollow of eternal heaven 
A soaring hawk climb slowly toward the sun 
Through gyres of adoration without end. 
His flight was a great prayer.... 


The Lion-House 


LWAYS the heavy air, 
The dreadful cage, the low 
Murmur of voices, where 
Some Force goes to and fro 
In an immense despair! 


As through a haunted brain— 
With tireless footfalls 

The Obsession moves again, 
Trying the floor, the walls, 

Forever, but in vain. 


In vain, proud Force! <A might, 
Shrewder than yours, did spin 

Around your rage that bright 
Prison of steel, wherein 

You pace for my delight. 


And O, my heart, what Doom, 
What warier Will has wrought 
The cage, within whose room 
Paces your burning thought, 
For the delight of Whom? 
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1886— 


For Poets Slain in War 


APPY the poets who fell in magnificent ways! 
Gaily they went in the pride of their blossoming 
days, 
Each with his vision of Liberty, chanting its praise. 


Seeger and Kilmer and Pearse and Brooke and 
Péguy— 

Names that are songs in the saying, that surely shall be 

Laurelled among the immortals, for all men to see. 


Lo, they were darlings of destiny! Weakly we shed 
Even one tear that they lie at the barricades red, 
Splendidly dead for the Patria, splendidly dead! 


Corrida de Toros 


HE sand of the arena glows with heat, 

| And to a paso doble fierce and sad, 
Blades flashing, and in gold and crimson clad, 
The gaudy gladiators come to meet 
A champion marked for glorious defeat. 

_ An ocean of tense faces rings the mad 

Debacle of the bull’s olympiad. 
A fume of blood floats to the farthest seat. 


This is the last of the imperial games. 

And see, above bright mantles intertwined, 

A latter-day Faustina stoops and flames 

At death made beautiful. She cheers the blind 
And pierced colossus that can fight no more, 
And throws down roses to the matador. 
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1886— 


Ecstasy 


HEARD the wind among the trees, 
The surf along the sea: 
Star-deep, soul-wide, 
The sudden tide 


Swept on and over me. 


My hidden dreams, a rushing sea— 
All glorious they came— 

A blazing light 

That made the night 

A living thing of flame! 


The Riderless Horse 


LOSE ranks and ride on! 
Though his saddle be bare, 

The bullet is sped, 
Now the dead 
Cannot care. 
Close ranks and ride on! 
Let the pitiless stride 
Of the host that he led, 
Though his saddle be red, 
Sweep on like the tide. 
Close ranks and ride on! 
The banner he bore 
For God and the right 
Never faltered before. 
Quick, up with it, then! 
For the right! For the light! 
Lest legions of men 
Be lost in the night! 
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Palinarus 


TARLIGHT: with deep and quiet breathing slept 
The southern sea. The white-wing’d ship that bore 

The good Aineas from his Dido’s shore 

Ghostlike, with rippling furrows, onward crept, 

And only faithful Palinarus kept 

The midnight watch—but ah, the magic bough, 

The opiate dew that dript upon his brow, 

The vacant post, the friends who waking wept. 


The gods demand their victims; who shall know 
What failures Time and Circumstance compel? 

Yet, if such doom were mine, I would ’twere so 
That they would mark my absence thus: “How well 
Even unto the last he struggled, lo! 

He tore the rudder with him when he fell!” 
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1886— 


Villon Strolls at Midnight 


HERE is an eerie music, Tabary, 
In the malevolence of the wind to-night. 
Think you the spirits of the damned make flight 
O’ midnights? Gad, a wench I used to see 
Heard all the ghosts of history ride past 
Her window on a shrieking gale like this. . . 
Look! Where the moonlight and the shadows kiss! 
Saw you aught move? ... Poor jade, she died un- 
massed. 


“See where the gibbet riseth, gaunt and slim... . 
(Curse me! The wind hath thrust my entrails 
through.) 
It beareth fruit to-night. ... Not me, nor you! ... 
Hark to the clatter of the bones of him. 
They rattle like . . . (Ah, do you catch your breath?) 
Like castanets, clapped in the hands of death.” 
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1886— 
D.” is the pen name of this distinctive Imagist 
¢ poet, wife of the English poet Richard Aldington. 
She was born in Pennsylvania, but has spent most of her 
adult life in England. 


Heat 


WIND), rend open the heat, 
Cut apart the heat, 
Rend it to tatters. 


Fruit cannot drop 

Through this thick air— 
Fruit cannot fall into heat 
That presses up and blunts 
The points of pears 

And rounds the grapes. 


Cut the heat— 

Plough through it, 
Turning it on either side 
Of your path. 


Oread 


HIRL up, sea— 
Whirl your pointed pines. 
Splash your great pines 
On our rocks. 
Hurl your green over us— 
Cover us with your pools of fir. 
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Keeper of the Orchards 


SAW the first pear 

As it fell— 
The honey-seeking, golden-banded, 
The yellow swarm 
Was not more fleet than I, 
(Spare us from loveliness) 
And I fell prostrate 
Crying: 
You have flayed us 
With your blossoms, 
Spare us the beauty 
Of fruit-trees. 


The honey-seeking 

Paused not, 

The air thundered their song, 
And I alone was prostrate. 


O rough-hewn 

God of the orchard, 

I bring you an offering— 
Do you, alone unbeautiful, 
Son of the god, 

Spare us from loveliness: 


These fallen hazel-nuts, 

Stripped late of their green sheaths, 
Grapes, red-purple, 

Their berries 

Dripping with wine, 

Pomegranates already broken, 

And shrunken figs 

And quinces untouched, 

I bring you as offering. 
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Where Love Is King 


HERE love is king, 
Ah, there is little need 

To dance and sing, 
With bridal-torch to flare 
Amber and scatter light 
Across the purple air, 
To sing and dance 
To flute-note and to reed. 


Where love is come 

(Ah, love is come indeed!) 
Our limbs are numb 

Before his fiery need; 

With all their glad 
Rapture of speech unsaid, 
Before his fiery lips 

Our lips are mute and dumb. 


Ah, sound of reed, 

Ah, flute and trumpet wail, 
Ah, joy decreed— 

The fringes of her veil 

Are seared and white; 
Across the flare of light, 
Blinded the torches fail. 
(Ah, love is come indeed!) 
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Fray Serra 


Junipero Serra, who founded the California Missions in 
the 18th century, was accustomed to scatter mustard seed 
to mark his track with flowers, as he traveled up and 
down the coast trails of California. 


EAVY with years and far, he heard the call 
Of dusky need and from his cloister came, 
Shod with fresh youth and in his heart a flame 
That leaped across the infinite sea wall 
To light new altars with old fire. All 
The sweet ways he has hallowed wear his name 
Like a white rose, and on his memory Fame 
Lovingly casts her great resplendent pall. 


Adobe cenotaphs to Monterey 

Are stations of his pilgrimage that tell 

How holy feet trudged on the king’s highway. 
Flowers still seek his trail, and ocean’s swell 

Runs up the beach to cool his step with spray. ... 
But he rests in his mission of Carmel. 
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HAZEL HALL 
13%6—1924 


Three Girls 


HREE school-girls pass this way each day: 


Two of them go in the fluttery way 
Of girls, with all that girlhood buys; 
But one goes with a dream in her eyes. 


Two of them have the eyes of girls 
Whose hair is learning scorn of curls, 
But the eyes of one are like wide doors 
Opening out on misted shores. 


And they will go as they go today 

On to the end of life’s short way; 

Two will have what living buys, 

And one will have the dream in her eyes. 


Two will die as many must, 

And fitly dust will welcome dust; 

But the dust has nothing to do with one— 
She dies as soon as her dream is done. 
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1886— 
Bere being a lyric poet and fiction writer of distinction, 
Miss Akins is the author of several plays that have 
had metropolitan production, notably Declassé, Daddy's 
Gone a-Hunting and Greatness. 


I Am the Wind 


AM the wind that wavers, 
You are the certain land; 
I am the shadow that passes 
Over the sand. 


I am the leaf that quivers, 
You the unshaken tree; 

You are the stars that are steadfast, 
I am the sea. 


You are the light eternal— 
Like a torch I shall die; 

You are the surge of deep music, 
I but a cry! 


The Wanderer 


HE ships are lying in the bay, 
The gulls are swinging round their 
spars; 
My soul as eagerly as they 
Desires the margin of the stars. 


So much do I love wandering, 

So much I love the sea and sky, 
That it will be a piteous thing 

In one small grave to lie. 
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This fine sonnet has color and flight and fire. It is by 
one of the rising poets of the New South. 


I Dare Believe 


OMETIMES I dare believe that time and space 
Dissolve for those who love as you and I, 

To whom love comes with swift and summoning cry 
Of rapturous recognition; for your face 
Shined on me Godlike from some secret place 

Of ancient adorations, where I crept 

For shelter while great queens their capture wept, 
And beauty died in Gog and Samothrace. 


Your face comes down from dark mysterious years: 
I know the brooding ardor of your eyes, 
My immemorial solace. We are one, 

Inevitably one: the flaming spheres 
May sink to ashes, but our love will rise 
Outlasting time, time and the ageless sun. 
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ORRICK JOHNS 
1887— 

Ou Jouns is an advertising writer by profession, and 

a poet born. In 1912 he won first prize in a national 
poetry competition, with a poem called Second Avenue. 
His first volume of poems, Asphalt, was of uneven merit, 
but had occasional glints of genius. Three years later he 
published Black Branches, followed by Wild Plum and 
Other Poems. At his best, Johns is a spontaneous lyricist 
with a voice of his own. Too often he permits himself to 
indulge in clever metrical experiments that do not rise to 
the high level of poetry. 


From “Songs of Deliverance” 
THE SONG OF YOUTH 


HIS is the song of youth, 

This is the cause of myself; 
I knew my father well and he was a fool, 
Therefore will I have my own foot in the path before 

I take a step. 
I will go only into new lands, 
And I will walk on no plank-walks. 
The horses of my family are wind-broken, 
And the dogs are old, 
And the guns rusty 
I will make me a new bow from an ash-tree. 
And cut up the homestead into arrows. 
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Behold how people stand around! 

(There are always crowds of people standing around, 
Whose legs have no knees) — 

While the engineers put up steel work... . 

Is it something to catch the sunlight, 

Jewelry and gew-gaw? 

I have no time to wait for them to build bridges for me: 
Where awful the gap seems stretching there is no gap; 
Leaping I take it at once from a thought to a thought. 
I can no more walk in the stride of other men 

Than be father of their children. 


My treasure lured like a bright star, 

And I went to it young and desirous. 

Lo, as it stood there in its great chests, 

‘The wise men came up with the keys, 

Crying, “Blasphemy, blasphemy!” 

For I had broken the locks. . . 

And when the procession went waving to a funeral, 

They cried it again; 

For I stayed in my home and spoke truth about the 
dead. 


Second Avenue 


N gutter and on sidewalk swells 
The strange, the alien Disarray, 
Fung from the Continental hells, 
From Eastern dark to Western day. 


They pass where once the armies passed 
Who stained with splendid blood the land; 
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But bloody paths grow hard with years 
And bloody fields grow rich and grand. 


Are you, O motley multitude, 
Descendants of the squandered dead, 
Who honored courage more than creeds 
And fought for better things than bread? 


The eternal twilight of the street 
Drives you to madness like a wine, 
To bastioned gates with bleeding feet, 
To walls that curse and locks that shine. 


* * * * * 


O vaulting walls that drive the wind 
To feats of such fantastic fun, 

You make men dull, you make men blind, 
You mar the ritual of the sun; 


The dramas of the dawn you mar, 
The streaming tapestries of dusk— 
For fruit of life the visions are 
And things are but the fibred husk. 


Lo, these who all unthinking strive 
To ports they do not dimly guess— 

Can any arts among them thrive? 
Can they be bred to loveliness? 


By strange design and veiled pretext 
God’s will upon the race is told, 
For one year does not know the next, 
And, youthful still, the world grows old. 
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And you who live from hour to hour 
Know little of the mysteries, 

Nor stand aghast before a flower, 
Nor worship under wistful trees. 


Yet maybe now there passes here 
In reverential dream, a boy 
Whose voice shall rise another year 
And rouse the sleeping lords of joy. 


Beat on then, O ye human seas, 
Beat on to destiny or doom: 

The world shall hear your harmonies 
And follow in your widening flume; 


Beat on, ye thousand thousand feet, 
Beat on through unreturning ways; 

Not mine to say whereto ye beat, 
Not mine to scorn you or to praise; 


The world has seen your shining bands 
Thrown westward, binding sea to sea, 
And heard your champing hammers drum 

The music of your deity; 


The world has seen your miracles 

Of steel and steam and straining mass; 
And yet shall see your fingers mold 

A finer plaything ere you pass. 


You, having brothers in all lands, 
Shall teach to all lands brotherhood; 
The harlot, toiling with her hands, 
Shall lead the godly and the good. 
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And on some far-off silent day 
A thinker gazing on a hill 

Shall cast his staff and horn away 
And answer to your clamoring will. 


He shall bring back the faded bays, 
The Muses to their ancient rule, 

The temples to the market-place, 
The genius nearer to the fool. 


HELEN HOYT 
1887— 


The New-Born 


HAVE heard them in the night— 

The cry of their fear, 
Because there is no light, 
Because they do not hear 
Familiar sounds and feel the familiar arm, 
And they awake alone. 
Yet they have never known 
Danger or harm. 
What is their dread?— 
This dark about their bed? 
But they are so lately come 
Out of the dark womb 
Where they were safely kept. 
That blackness was good; 
And the silence of that solitude 
Wherein they slept 
Was kind. 
Where did they find 
Knowledge of death? 
Caution of darkness and cold? 
These—of the little, new breath— 
Have they a prudence so old? 
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1388— 


Roses im the Subway 
WAN-CHEEKED girl with faded eyes 


Came stumbling down the crowded car, 
Clutching her burden to her breast 
As though she held a star. 


Roses, I swear it! Red and sweet 

And struggling from her pinched white hands, 
Roses ... like captured hostages 

From far and fairy lands! 


The thunder of the rushing train 
Was like a hush. ... The flower scent 
Breathed faintly on the stale, whirled air 
Like some dim sacrament— 


I saw a garden stretching out 
And morning on it like a crown— 
And o’er a bed of crimson bloom 
My mother . . . stooping down. 
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Vacant Lots 


HE city charts, white-veined on crackling blue 
Named it a vacant lot,—that was not true 

Whatever else they said. For who could pass 
Such gracious trees, or touch cool-fingered grass, 
Breathe in the pulsing fragrance of it all 
From tiptoeing Spring on through the flaming Fall, 
Feel wings stir arching branches overhead 
And still deny the place was tenanted? 


Hoarse-voiced the builders came, with jangling chains, 

Trees crashed to earth, dark sweating men dug drains, 

Stripped sod, gouged pits, poured clattering streams of 
bricks, 

Set up in naked rows their ugly sticks, 

Made boxes to imprison beds and chairs 

And phonographs and arguments and cares: 

Now, whether they admit the truth or not 

On those blue charts, it is a vacant lot. 
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CLEMENT WOOD 
1888— 

| Titrpech Woop is a stormy petrel of criticism and poetry. 

His opinions, while sincere, are frequently more crash- 
ing than he may intend them to be. He is widely read in 
English poetry and is keenly alive to poetic values. He has 
gathered his literary opinions into a volume, Poets of 
America. I think he sometimes passes great modern 
poets with too slight a comment, as when he merely names 
George Sterling, Madison Cawein, Anna Hempstead 
Branch. Yet it is an entertaining volume. You may not 
agree with all of the Woodsian cannonading opinions, yet 
you will be roused by them. We all go with him when he 
tears to shreds some of the present-day pretensions called 
poetry. 

In verse, Wood has published The Tide Comes In, 
Jehovah, The Earth Turns South. His Jehovah won the 
Lyric prize in 1919. Having been born and brought up in 
Alabama, the author of De Glory Road, a negro spiritual 
of distinction, is well qualified to voice the emotional 
exaltation of the American negro. 
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The Singing Saviors 


EAD men tell no tales,” they chuckled, 
As the singing saviors died, 

A few serene, the many shackled, 

Scourged, tortured, crucified ... 


Dead men tell no tales. ... Is Shelley 
Dust blown dumbly over the ground? 
Are Keats and Burns silenced wholly? 
Do Miuilton’s stiff lips give no sound? 


Is Shakespeare voiceless, Dante tongueless? 
_ And, in this black protesting year, 
Is the dead Jesus wordless, songless? 
Listen! ... They are all that you can hear! 


cA Stammered Tune 


LITTLE tune of all I strive to speak, 

A stammered tune. Men are in endless war 
One with another—lands, that fight to their wreck, 
Down to each man against his neighbor, for 
Some tiny personal gain. This is our life, 
An endless warfare—men still call it sane— 
A warping, crippling, stupefying strife, 
Which dreams, and never finds, its penny gain. 


We must begin all over. From our birth 

We must bend to serve all with all our breath, 
Joyfully striving to smooth the rugged earth 

To more of joyful life and less of death. 

Our heaven is here, this globe where we must dwell: 
Must we forever warp it toward a hell? 
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De Glory Road 


DE Glory Road! O de Glory Road! 
I’m gwine ter drap mah load upon de Glory Road. 


I lay on mah bed untell one erclock, 

An’ de Lawd come callin’ all His faithful flock. 

An’ He call “Whoo-ee!”’, an’ He call ‘“Whoo-ee!” 
An’ I knowed dat de Sabior wuz ercallin’ me. 

An’ He call “Whoo-ee!”, an’ He call “Whoo-ee!”, 
An’ I cry, “Massa Jesus, is you callin’ me?” 

An’ He call “Whoo-ee!”, an’ He call “Whoo-ee!”, 
An’ I riz up f’um mah pallet, an’ I cry, “Hyahs me!” 


De Lawd sez, “Niggah, ain’ I call yer thrice 
Ter ride erlong behin’ me up ter Paradise, 

On de Glory Road, on de Glory Road?” 

An’ I clime up ter de saddle, an’ I jined de load! 


De hawse he wuz longer dan a thousan’ mile’; 
His tail went lashin’, an’ his hoofs wuz wil’; 
His mane wuz flamin’, an’ his eyes wuz moons, 
An’ his mouth kep’ singin’ Halleluyah tunes! 


De Lawd sez, “Niggah, why ’n’ cher look erroun’?” 
An’ dar we wuz flyin’ over risin’ groun’. 

Powerful hills, an’ mountains too, 

An’ de earth an’ de people wuz drapt f’um view. 


An’ I hyahd all ’roun’ me how de sperits sang, 
An’ de Lawd sang louder dan de whole shebang! 


De Lawd sez, “Niggah, why ’n’ cher look ergin?” 
An’ dar wuz de Debbil, on de back uv Sin, 
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A-bangin’ on de critter wid his whip an’ goad, 

An’ boun’ he gwine ter kotch us, on de Glory Road! 

“O Lawdy, it’s de Debbil, comin’ straight f’um Hell! 

I kin tell him by his roarin’, an’ de brimstone smell!” 

But de Lawd sez, “Niggah, he ain’ kotch us yit!” 

An’ He lashed an He hustled, an’ He loosed de bit. 

Den de Debbil crep’ closuh, an’ I hyahd him yell, 

“I’m gwine ter kotch a niggah, fur ter roas’ in Hell!” 

An’ I cried, “Lawd, sabe me!” An’ de Lawd cry, 
“Sho!” 

An’ hyah it was Hebben, an’ we shet de do’. 


O Glory, Glory, how de angels sang! 

O Glory, Glory, how de rafters rang! 

An’ Moses ’n’ Aaron, an’ Methusalum, 

Dey shout an’ dey holler, an’ dey beat de drum. 
King Solomon kissed me, an’ his thousan’ wives, 
Jes’ like dey’d knowed me, durin’ all dey lives; 

An’ de Lawd sez, “Niggah, take a gran’-stan’ seat. 
But I ’specks youse hongry; have a bite ter eat?” 
An’ de ravens fed me, an’ Elijah prayed, 

An de Sabed Ones gathered, while de organ played, 
An’ dey cry, “O sinnah, come an’ lose yuh load 

On de Glory Road, on de Glory Road. 

An’ come an’ dwell in de Lawd’s abode, 

Glory, Glory, on de Glory Road!” 


Sez de Lawd, “No, sinnah, you mus’ trabbel back 
Ter he’p po’ niggahs up de Glory Track; 

Ter he’p old mo’ners, an’ de scoffin’ coons, 

By shoutin’ loud Halleluyah tunes.” 


O come, mah breddren, won’ you drap yuh load, 
An’ ride ter Hebben up de Glory Road? 
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SCUDDER MIDDLETON 
1888— 


A Woman 


HE had an understanding with the years; 

For always in her eyes there was a light 
As though she kept a secret none might guess— 
Some confidence that Time had made her heart. 
So calmly did she bear the weight of pain, 
With such serenity accept the joy, 
It seemed she had a mother love for life, 
And all the days were children at her breast. 


Interlude 


AM not old, but old enough 
To know that you are very young. 
It might be said I am the leaf, 
And you the blossom newly sprung. 


So I shall grow a while with you, 

And hear the bee and watch the cloud, 
Before the dragon on the branch, 

The caterpillar weaves a shroud. 
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ALINE KILMER 
1888— 

HE poetry of Aline Kilmer, whose soldier-poet husband, 

Joyce Kilmer, was a victim of the World War, is 
characterized by poignancy of emotion and at times by 
religious exaltation. Her best work thus far is contained 
in two volumes, Candles that Burn (1919) and Vigils 
(1921). Concerning the first of the two following poems, 
the Greek poetess Sappho lamented the “fact” that the 
best and sweetest fruit is that which hangs highest on the 
tree, and out of reach. 


To Sappho, About Her Apple 


HE highest apple swinging in the treetop 
Fell in my two hands, eagerly uplifted. 
For though I knew its height was half its fairness, 
Still I would have it. 


Now I am wise with centuries of wisdom. 
I lift my voice to give your ashes comfort: 
Sappho, the tempting fruit that hung above you 
Was hard and bitter. 


I Shall Not Be Afraid 


SHALL not be afraid any more, 
Either by night or day; 
What would it profit me to be afraid 
With you away? 
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Now I am brave. In the dark night alone, 
All through the house I go, 

Locking the doors and making windows fast 
When sharp winds blow. 


For there is only sorrow in my heart, 
There is no room for fear. 

But how I wish I were afraid again, 
My dear, my dear! 


WILLARD WATTLES 
1888— 


The Builder 


MOOTHING a cypress beam 
With a scarred hand, 
I saw a carpenter 
In a far land. 


Down past the flat roofs 
Poured the white sun; 
But still he bent his back, 
The patient one... . 


“Who are thou, carpenter, 
Of the bowed head, 
And what buildest thou?” 


“Heaven,” he said. 
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From the Parthenon I Learn 


ROM the Parthenon I learn 
Whatever in our souls shall burn 
Like the white flame of Phidias, 
It shall not change, it shall not pass. 


From the pyramids I know 

How the stately soul may grow, 
Wind and sand its enemies, 
Through the embarrassed centuries. 


From the Taj Mahal I see 

Grief hath its own majesty; 

And the Alhambra’s shattered towers 
Mind me of immortal hours. 


That pale mountain of Milan 
Flushing like a rose with dawn, 
Tells how death can only be 
A lovely thing we do not see. 
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ALAN SEEGER 
1832—1916 

Mead its author was killed while charging on the Ger- 

man trenches with his comrades of the Foreign Legion 
at the village of Belloy-en-Santierre, this poem has 
achieved a wide fame. Seeger’s name is often linked with 
Rupert Brooke’s—both being young, both loving life tre- 
mendously, and each having a strong presentiment of his 
approaching death. 


I Have a Rendezvous With Death 
HAVE a rendezvous with Death 


A At some disputed barricade, 
When Spring comes back with rustling shade 
And apple-blossoms fill the air— 
I have a rendezvous with Death 
When Spring brings back blue days and fair. 


It may be he shall take my hand 
And lead me into his dark land 
And close my eyes and quench my breath— 
It may be I shall pass him still. 
I have a rendezvous with Death 
On some scarred slope of battered hill, 
When Spring comes round again this year 
And the first meadow-flowers appear. 


God knows ’twere better to be deep 
Pillowed in silk and scented down, 
Where Love throbs out in blissful sleep, 
Pulse nigh to pulse, and breath to breath, 
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Where hushed awakenings are dear... 
But I’ve a rendezvous with Death 

At midnight in some flaming town, 

When Spring trips north again this year, 
And I to my pledged word am true. 

I shall not fail that rendezvous. 
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HENRY MEADE BLAND 


ree BLanp of the Teachers College, California, is 

untiring in his efforts to create an interest in poetry in 
the Far West. His fine spirit is felt in a thousand public 
schools. 


The Pioneer 


ITH a sigh for the unknown land fevering his 
brain, 
With a pulse as strong as the engine-beat on the rail: 
With muscle like blue steel hewn for a ship on the main, 
He crossed the Divide, he mastered the wild trail. 
No flood of the dark Missouri, no white-hot plain, 
Could stay the soul of his yearning, could wreck his 
dream. 

No mountain-storm in its fury, no savage train 
Could daunt or defeat: he followed the flying Gleam. 


He conquered. Men knew his glory, and followed his 
sign. 

They swarmed, and followed till Earth was full of the 
tale. 

He rose as a hero looms on a battle-line, 

When the roads are ruts and the whistling balls a gale. 

So was he hardened, heightened, and given his might 

To build the State and lift the Law for light. 
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LEW SARETT 
1888— 
HIs poet is a keen reporter and interpreter of the woods 
and wilds of the great North-West—of the folk of 
the tepees, the folk of the lairs, the folk of the nests. He 
is a poet of fine insights and ideals. 


Wind in the Pine 


H, I can hear you, God, above the cry 
Of the tossing trees— 
Rolling your windy tides across the sky, 
And splashing your silver seas 
Over the pine, 
To the water-line 
Of the moon. 
Oh, I can hear you, God, 
Above the wail of the lonely loon— 
When the pine-tops pitch and nod— 
Chanting your melodies 
Of ghostly waterfail and avalanches, 
Swashing your wind among the branches 
To make them pure and white. 


Wash over me, God, with your piney breeze, 
And your moon’s wet-silver pool: 

Wash over me, God, with your wind and night, 
And leave me clean and cool. 
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The Loon 
LONELY lake, a lonely shore, 


A lone pine leaning on the moon; 
All night the water-beating wings 
Of a solitary loon. 


With mournful wail from dusk to dawn 
He gibbered at the taunting stars— 

A hermit-soul gone raving mad, 
And beating at his bars. 


The Great Divide 


HEN I drift out on the Silver Sea, 
O may it be 

A blue night 

With a white moon 

And a sprinkling of stars in the cedar tree; 

And the silence of God, 

And the low call 

Of a lone bird— 

When I drift out on the Silver Sea. 


Four Little Foxes 


PEAK gently, Spring, and make no sudden sound; 
For in my windy valley yesterday I found 
Newborn foxes squirming on the ground— 
Speak gently. 
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Walk softly, March, forbear the bitter blow. 
Her feet within a trap, but blood upon the snow, 
The four little foxes saw their mother go— 


Walk softly. 


Go lightly, Spring, oh, give them no alarm; 
As I covered them with boughs to shelter them from 
harm, 
The thin blue foxes suckled at my arm— 
Go lightly. 


Step softly, March, with your rampant hurricane; 

Nuzzling one another, and whimpering with pain, 

The new little foxes are shivering in the rain— 
Step softly. 
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JEANNE ROBERT FOSTER 
The King © Spain's Daughter 
HEN I leaned over a pool of black water, 
I saw in the blackness the King o’ Spain’s 


daughter. 


Her lips were a rose and the rose was bright red; 
All the birds of the air, they flew round her head. 


Her hair, it was streaming about me as light 
As a boll of milkweed on soft airs of the night. 


Her hands were as white as the coat of a moth, 
And her gown was of gossamer spun into cloth. 


There came down a wind-breath that ruffled the pool 
And leaves were thrown down like the words of a fool. 


I blew with my breath and cleared them away 
And the wind climbed the upland to race and to play. 


I looked in the pool to seek out her face 
And saw but a tangle of marshweed like lace. 


And never again in a pool of black water, 


Have I seen the blue eyes of the King o’ Spain’s 
daughter. 
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LOLA RIDGE 


ota Rice was born in Dublin, Ireland, spent her child- 

hood in Australia and New Zealand, and has lived in 
New York since 1907, supporting herself with her pen. 
Her first volume, The Ghetto and Other Poems (1918), 
won instant recognition, throbbing with an intense passion 
for the rights of the plundered people. This volume was 
followed by a second, Sun-Up (1920) from which I take 
the poem, Sons of Belial. It is, as William Rose Benét 
states, a poem with “a great and terrible theme. The brute 
mob is still the worse blot on our civilization. This cele- 
brates it, rocks with the mob’s own delirium, catches breath 
and sobs at its horrible fury, ends strongly, fatalistically, 
with the utterance of a sibyl, leaving us deeply stirred.” 


Child and Wind 


IND tramping along the clouds 
That scatter like sheep— 
Wind blowing out the stars 
Like lights in open windows— 
Wind doubling up your fists at the tall trees 
And haling fields by the grass— 
Keep away from the telegraph wires 
With my kite in your hand! 
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The Ghetto 


IGHTS go out 
And the stark trunks of the factories 
Melt into the drawn darkness, 
Sheathing like a seamless garment. 
And mothers take home their babies, 
Waxen and delicately curled, 
Like little potted flowers closed under the stars... . 


Lights go out... 

And colors rush together, 

Fusing and floating away. 

Pale worn gold like the settings of old jewels ... 
Mauve, exquisite, tremulous, and luminous purples, 
And burning spires in aureoles of light 

Like shimmering auras. 


‘They are covering up the pushcarts... 

Now all have gone save an old man with mirrors— 

Little oval mirrors like tiny pools. 

He shuffles up a darkened street 

And the moon burnishes his mirrors till they shine like 
phosphorus. .. . 

The moon like a skull, 

Staring out of eyeless sockets at the old men trundling 
home the pushcarts. 
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Deébris 


LOVE those spirits 

That men stand off and point at, 
Or shudder and hood up their souls— 
Those ruined ones, 
Where Liberty has lodged an hour 
And passed like flame, 
Bursting asunder the too small house. 


Sons .of Belial 


I 

E are old, 

Old as song. 
Before Rome was 
Or Cyrene. 
Mad nights knew us 
And old men’s wives. 
We knew who spilled the sacred oil 
For young-gold harlots of the town.... 
We knew where the peacocks went 
And the white doe for sacrifice. 


Il 


We were the sons of Belial. 

One black night 

Centuries ago 

We beat at a door 

In Gilead... . 

We took the Levite’s concubine 

We plucked her hands from off the door... 
We choked the cry into her throat 

And stuck the stars among her hair. . . . 
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We glimpsed the madly swaying stars 
Between the rhythms of her hair. . . . 
And all our mute and separate strings 
Swelled in a raging symphony... . 
All that night our blood sang pzans 
Till dawn fell like a wounded swan 
Upon the fields of Gilead. 


Til 


We are old. ... 
Old as song.... 
We are dumb song. 
(Epics tingled 
In our blood 
When we haled Hypatia 
Over the stones 
In Alexandria.) 
Could we loose 
The wild rhythms clinched in us.... 
March in bands of troubadours.... 
We would be of gentle mood. 
When Christ healed us 
Who were dumb— 
When he freed our shut-in song— 
We strewed green palms 
At his pale feet.... 
We sang hosannas 
In Jerusalem. 
And all our fumbling voices blent 
In a brief white harmony. 
(But a mightier song 
Was in us pent 
When we nailed Christ 
To a four-armed tree.) 
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IV 
We are young. 
When we rise up with singing roots, 
(Warm rains washing 
Gutters of Berlin 
Where we stamped Rosa ... Luxemburg 
On a night in spring.) 
Rhythms skurry in our blood. 
Little nimble rats of song 
In our feet run crazily 
And all is dust . .. we trample . . . on. 
Mad nights when we make ritual 
(Feet running before the sleuth-light... 
And the smell of burnt flesh 
By a flame-ringed hut 
In Missouri, 
Sweet as on Rome’s pyre... .) 
We make ropes do rigadoons 
With copper feet that jig on air.... 
We are the Mob.... 
Old as song.... 
Tyre knew us 


And Israel. 
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Factories 


HAVE shut my little sister in from life and light 
(For a rose, for a ribbon, for a wreath across my 
hair) 
I have made her restless feet still until the night, 
Locked from sweets of summer and from wild spring 
air; 
I who ranged the meadowlands, free from sun to sun, 
Free to sing and pull the buds and watch the far wings 
fly, 
I have bound my sister till her playing time was done— 
Oh, my little sister, was it 1? Was it I? 


I have robbed my sister of her day of maidenhood 
(For a robe, for a feather, for a trinket’s restless 
spark) 
Shut from love till dusk shall fall, how shall she know 
good, 
How shall she go scatheless through the sin-lit dark? 
I who could be innocent, I who could be gay, 
I who could have love and mirth before the light 
went by, 
I have put my sister in her mating-time away— 
Sister, my young sister, was it 1? Was it I? 
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I have robbed my sister of the lips against her breast, 
(For a coin, for the weaving of my children’s lace 
and lawn) 
Feet that pace beside the loom, hands that cannot rest— 
How can she know motherhood, whose strength is 
gone? 
I who took no heed of her, starved and labor-worn, 
I, against whose placid heart my sleepy gold-heads lie, 
Round my path they cry to me, little souls unborn— 
God of Life! Creator! It was I! It was I! 


The Modern Woman to Her Lover 


SHALL not lie to you any more, 
Flatter or fawn to attain my end— 
I am what never has been before, 


Woman—and Friend. 


I shall be strong as a man is strong, 
I shall be fair as a man is fair, 

Hand in locked hand we shall pass along 
To a purer air. 


I shall not drag at your bridle-rein, 

Knee pressed to knee we shall ride the hill: 
I shall not lie to you ever again— 

Will you love me still? 
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Mary, Helper of Heartbreak” 


ELL, if the thing is over, better it is for me, 
The lad was ever a rover, loving and laughing 
free, 

Far too clever a lover not to be having still 

A lass in the town and a lass by the road and a lass 
by the farther hill— 

Love on the field and love on the path and love in the 
woody glen— 

(Lad, will I never see you, never your face again?) 


Ay, if the thing is ending, now I’ll be getting rest, 

Saying my prayers and bending down to be stilled and 
blest, 

Never the days are sending hope till my heart is sore 

For a laugh on the path and a voice by the gate and a 
step on the shieling floor— 

Grief on my ways and grief on my work and grief till 
the evening’s dim— 

(Lord, will I never hear it, never a sound of him?) 


Sure if it’s done forever, better for me that’s wise, 

Never the hurt and never tears in my aching eyes, 

No more the trouble ever to hide from my asking folk 

Beat of my heart at click o’ the latch, and throb if his 
name is spoke; 

Never the need to hide the sighs and the flushing 
thoughts and the fret, 

And after awhile my heart will hush and my hungering 
hands forget... 

Peace on my ways, and peace in my step, and maybe 
my heart grown light— 

(Mary, helper of heartbreak, send him to me to-night!), 
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Prophecy 
OMEWHERE Beauty dwells, all undefiled; 


For I have seen a rose unfold 
At dawn, 
And wonder grow 
In the eyes of a child. 


Somewhere Love shall live, all unafraid; 
For I have seen a woman clasp Death’s hand 
At child-birth, 

And pass into the shadows 

Undismayed. 


Somewhere Life shall live, beyond the blue; 
For I have seen the veil wear thin 

And fall apart— 

And the face of God 

Shine through. 
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Night and The Madman 


AM like thee, O, Night, dark and naked; I walk 

on the flaming path which is above my day- 
dreams, and whenever my foot touches earth a giant 
oaktree comes forth.” 


“Nay, thou art not like me, O, Madman, for thou 
still lookest backward to see how large a foot-print 
thou leavest on the sand.” 


“T am like thee, O, Night, silent and deep; and in the 
heart of my loneliness lies a Goddess in child-bed; and 
in him who is being born Heaven touches Hell.” 


“Nay, thou art not like me, O, Madman, for thou 
shudderest yet before pain, and the song of the abyss 
terrifies thee.” 


“T am like thee, O, Night, wild and terrible; for my 
ears are crowded with cries of conquered nations and 
sighs of forgotten lands.” 


“Nay, thou art not like me, O, Madman, for thou 
still takest thy little-self for a comrade, and with 
thy monster-self thou canst not be friend.” 


“T am like thee, O, Night, cruel and awful; for my 
bosom is lit by burning ships at sea, and my lips are wet 
with blood of slain warriors.” 
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‘T ‘iIs courageous poet, a journalist of New York City, 
was drowned on a summer holiday by the sea, while 
rescuing an imperilled young woman, an entire stranger 


to him. 
Azrael 


HE angels in high places 
Who minister-to us, 
Reflect God’s smile, their faces 
Are luminous; 
Save one, whose face is hidden, 
(The Prophet saith). 
The unwelcome, the unbidden. 
Azrael, Angel of Death. 
And yet that veiléd face, I know 
Is lit with pitying eyes, 
Like those faint stars, the first to glow 
Through cloudy winter skies. 


That they may never tire, 
Angels, by God’s decree, 

Bear wings of snow and fire— 
Passion and purity; 

Save one, all unavailing, 
(The Prophet saith), 

His wings are gray and trailing, 
Azreal, Angel of Death. 

And yet the souls that Azreal brings 
Across the dark and cold, 

Look up beneath those folded wings, 
And find them lined with gold. 
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HANIEL LONG 
1888— 


cA Book of €conomics 


ETWEEN long rows of figures lurk 
Pictures of little boys at work. 


And how poor women fade away 
Page after page the margins say. 


And in a note once in a while 
I see death freeze a baby’s smile. 


His Deaths 


E bore the brunt of it so long 
And carried it off with wine and song, 
The neighbors paused and raised an eye 
At hearing he had learned to die. 


*T was on a Friday that he died, 

But Easter day his neighbors spied 
His usual figure on the streets, 

And one and all were white as sheets. 


I died, said he, on Good Friday, 
But someone rolled the stone away; 
And I come back to you alive 

To die tonight at half past five. 
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Monday at Babylon I fall, 

And Tuesday on the Chinese Wall, 
Wednesday I die on the Thracian plain, 
And Thursday evening at Compiegne. 


Saturday, Sunday, Monday too, 

I die and come to life anew; 
Neighbors like Thomas look and touch, 
Amazed that I can live so much. 


BLANCHE SHOEMAKER WAGSTAFF 
£888— 


Wildness 


OVE forged for me a golden chain 
To bind my straying feet. 
I dwelt in scented rose-leaf rain 
And found the young years sweet. 


But when I hear the wind sweep by, 
Or see the white clouds pass— 
The spaces of the open sky— 
Birds soaring o’er the grass— 


There is a little place in me 
That cries like any child 

To be as forest things are, free, 
Lonely, and strange and wild! 
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ELINOR WYLIE 


Linon Wri (Mrs. William Rose Benét) has written 
novels as well as poetry, her recent story, The Orphan 
Angel, being a romance based on an imaginary episode 
in the life of Shelley. Like her verse, her fiction is flushed 
with the hues of a rare poetry. Her first book of verse, 
Nets to Catch the Wind, followed by a second collection, 
_ Black Armour, placed Elinor Wylie in the front rank of 
American poets. Her work is characterized by a zon- 
ciseness, a diamond-like quality, in which thought and 
emotion are finely fused. One must be intellectually and 
emotionally alert to get the full meaning out of many of 
her lines. They merit close study. 


Madmans Song 


ETTER to see your check grown hollow, 
Better to see your temple worn, 
Than to forget to follow, follow, 
After the sound of a silver horn. 


Better to bind your brow with willow 
And follow, follow until you die 

Than to sleep with your head on a golden pillow, 
Nor lift it up when the hunt goes by. 


ELINOR WYLIE 


Better to see your cheek grown sallow 7 
And your hair grown gray, so soon, so soon, 
‘Than to forget to hallo, hallo, 
After the milk-white hounds of the moon. 


Parting Gift 


CANNOT give you the Metropolitan Tower; 
I cannot give you heaven; 

Nor the nine Visigoth crowns in the Cluny Museum; 
Nor happiness, even. 
But I can give you a very Sal purse 
Made out of field-mouse skin, 
With a painted picture of the universe 
And seven blue stars therein. 


I cannot give you the island of Capri; 

I cannot give you beauty; 

Nor bake you marvelous crusty cherry pies 
With love and duty. 

But I can give you a very little locket 
Made out of wildcat hide: 

Put it into your left-hand pocket 

And never look inside. 


The Puritan’s Ballad 


Y love came up from Barnegat, 
The sea was in his eyes; 
He trod as softly as a cat 
And told me terrible lies. 
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His hair was yellow as new-cut pine 
In shavings curled and feathered; 

I thought how silver it would shine 
By cruel winters weathered. 


But he was in his twentieth year, 
This time I’m speaking of; 

We were head over heels in love with fear 
And half a-feared of love. 


My hair was piled in a copper crown— 
A devilish living thing, 

And the tortoise-shell pins fell down, fell down, 
When that snake uncoiled to spring. 


His feet were used to treading a gale 
And balancing thereon: 

His face was brown as a foreign sail 
Threadbare against the sun. 


His arms were thick as hickory logs 
Whittled to little wrists: 

Strong as the teeth of terrier dogs 
Were the fingers of his fists. 


Within his arms I feared to sink 
Where lions shook their manes, 

And dragons drawn in azure ink 
Leapt quickened by his veins. 


Dreadful his strength and length of limb 
As the sea to foundering ships: 

I dipped my hands in love for him 
No deeper than their tips. 


POT 


ELINOR WYLIE 


But our palms were welded by a flame 
The moment we came to part, 

And on his knuckles I read my name 
Enscrolled within a heart. 


And something made our wills to bend 
As wild as trees blown over: 

We were no longer friend and friend, 
But only lover and lover. 


“In seven weeks or seventy years— 
God grant it may be sooner !— 

I'll make a handkerchief for your tears 
From the sails of my captain’s schooner. 


“We'll wear our loves like wedding rings 
Long polished to our touch: 

We shall be busy with other things 
And they cannot bother us much. 


“When you are skimming the wrinkled cream 
And your ring clinks on the pan, 

You'll say to yourself in a pensive dream, 
‘How wonderful a man!’- 


“When I am slitting a fish’s head 
And my ring clanks on the knife, 

I'll say with thanks, as a prayer is said, 
‘How beautiful a wife!’ 


“And I shall fold my decorous paws 
In velvet smooth and deep, 

Like a kitten that covers up its claws 
To sleep and sleep and sleep. 
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“Like a little blue pigeon you shall bow 
Your bright alarming crest; 

In the crook of my arm you'll lay your brow 
To rest and rest and rest.” 


Will he never come back from Barnegat 
With thunder in his eyes, 

Treading as soft as a tiger cat, 
To tell me terrible lies? 


RALPH CHAPLIN 


HIS is one of the young American idealists who ex- 
pressed an opinion against war and was sentenced to 
twenty years of penal servitude. 


Mourn Not the Dead 


OURN not the dead that in the cool earth lie— 
Dust unto dust— 
The calm sweet earth that mothers all who die 
As all men must; 


Mourn not your captured comrades who must dweil— 
Too strong to strive— 
Each in his steel-bound coffin of a cell, buried alive; 


But rather mourn the apathetic throng— 

The cowed and the meek— 

Who see the world’s great anguish and its wrong 
And dare not speak! 
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GLENN WARD DRESBACH 
1889— 


Since Youth Is All for Gladness 


INCE Youth is all for gladness, 
And dreams and rainbow-skies, 
For rapture and moon-madness, 
Why are Youth’s eyes so wise? 


Since Youth is all for vaunting 
Adventures, scorning fears— 
Is there not something haunting 

In Youth’s incongruous tears? 


O Youth must bleed and measure 
The days and span the sea— 

But Age will keep for pleasure 
What Youth thought misery: 


To @ Scarlet Tanager 


SPARK, you winged from secret woodland forges 
Where starry hammers beat a tune of dreams. 
Their smoke hangs fragrant blue mist in the gorges, 
Their pulse is throbbing wildly in the streams. 
You are a presence from recurrent wonder 
That patterns through the urge into the leaf. 
On quivering flanks of the retreating thunder 
Your notes turn banners, glorious and brief. 
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Brief like the rapture that this day uncloses, 
O fitting song that sings long after still. 

You show the path—we seek the wild new roses, 
You hint of distance—and we climb the hill. 
Against the woodland’s haze your flaming breast: 

You gave the clue and we must find the rest. 


CONRAD AIKEN 
1889— 


Chance Meetings 


N the mazes of loitering people, the watchful and 
furtive, 
The shadows of tree-trunks and shadows of leaves, 
In the drowse of the sunlight, among the low voices, 
I suddenly face you, 


Your dark eyes return for a space from her who is with 
you, 

They shine into mine with a sunlit desire, 

They say an ‘I love you, what star do you live on?’ 

They smile and then darken, 


And silent, I answer ‘You too—I have known you,—I 
love you!—’ 

And the shadows of tree-trunks and shadows of leaves 

Interlace with low voices and footsteps and sunlight 

To divide us forever. 
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Pendulum 


OW the stealthy sunrise hoverer 
Hangs like a long hawk-shadow over the sea; 

And now the wings of doves whir stealthily, 
Shaking shadowy water as they whir. 
Let earthworms tunnel in their cool closets, stir 
Tremendously in the dew; let the blunt bee 
Nose buckets of damp gold. . . . What is that to me? 
What is beauty without an interpreter? 


Egypt—and no Rosetta Stone to read 

The mockery of the sphinx; Dante in Dis 

Stark blind without the eyes of Beatrice; 

A spring dawn twittering, dripping bead after bead 
Of fire: and I without your love as dumb 

As any clock without its pendulum. 


Three Things 


HREE things filled this day for me, 
Three common things filled this day; 
Each had, for me, a word to say; 
Said it in beauty, and was done: 
Cows on a hillside all one way, 
A buttercup tilted seductively, 
And a lark arguing with the sun. 


These three things, merely these three, 
Were enough to cry the world 
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Out of my heart: the buttercup curled 
Where some gorgeous ruffian plundered; 
The skylark’s dizzy flag unfurled; 

The placid cows pensively 

Wondering why they wondered. 


Wings at Dawn 


AWN is dense with twitter, 
And the white air swims and sings 
In rapid wings that glitter, 
And the flashing of wings— 
Delicate and fugitive shiverings. 


The dews curl up in haze, 
While the sun from his hive 
Like a giant bee ablaze 
Bursts dizzily alive— 
And through the glow a thousand swallows dive. 


Light like a storm 
Deluges the grass, 
And birds in a swarm 
Wheel, dwindie and mass— 
And their wings are split silver as they pass. 
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Spilled Flame 


ERE, by your leave, upon this pitiful star 
Where the clandestine worm shares our abode, 

We shall enact no trivial episode; 
We shall not be as other lovers are: 
The passionate chronicle must be lifted far 
From those who let the glowing dream corrode, 
Rust in the rain as though it had never glowed, 
Put the swift torch under an earthen jar. 


O lovely minister of light, be quick 

To fill the baffled eyes as you would pour 

Oil in the lamp, renew the guttering wick, 

And send the radiant summons through the door: 
If we must be destroyed, let spilled flame pick 
Catlike its purring way across the floor! 
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1889— 

ERVEY ALLEN is one of our younger poets, who is 

gradually finding a distinct place for himself outside 
the chorus. Until recently he lived in the South and is 
identified with Southern literature, although he is a native 
of Pennsylvania. He saw active service in France during 
the war, and was wounded. I agree with William Rose 
Benét in adjudging Allen’s Gargantua “a remarkable and 
fascinating lyrical flight. Its craftsmanship is excellent, 
its mystery compelling.” 


Gargantua 


ARGANTUAN ranges of blue-dappled hills 
XJ Roll down titanic coasts of cobalt shires, 
And inland dreams a sunstruck city’s ghost 
And herds of mooncalves graze near towered byres. 
Down, down the hills a bull-voiced waterfall 
Plunges from cloudy cliffs that climb so high, 
It shudders like an organ from a hall 
Up stairs that wind into the windy sky. 
And there are bestial footprints in the sand 
That twist up rusty roadways red as snakes 
Onto an upland paved with level floors 
Of copper water stagnant in iron lakes. 
And hooded peaks vault into clouded wonder, 
From whence the island’s voice drifts out to sea, 
Reverberating words of blatant thunder, 
Dull as a demon’s glee. 
Its hills sequester meadows, walled with fire, 
On which like evil prayers the sphinxes lie, 
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With flame-like plumes that bloom upon their wings, 
While red clouds wither by— 

The eagle’s shadow drifts along its cliffs 

And in the evening from a mountain’s dome, 

Remote as thought, there blurs the sound of drums 
That call the giants home. 


Carolina Spring Song 


GAINST the swart magnolias’ sheen 
Pronged maples, like a stag’s new horn, 
Stand gouted red upon the green, 
In March when shaggy buds are shorn. 


Then all a mist-streaked, sunny day 
The long sea-islands lean to hear 
A water harp that shallows play 
To lull the beaches’ fluted ear. 


When this same music wakes the gift 
Of pregnant beauty in the sod, 

And makes the uneasy vultures shift 
Like evil things afraid of God, 


Then, then it is I love to drift 
Upon the flood-tide’s lazy swirls, 
While from the level rice fields lift 
The spiritu’ls of darky girls. 


I hear them singing in the fields 
Like voices from the long-ago; 

They speak to me of somber worlds 
And sorrows that the humble know; 
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Of sorrow—yet their tones release 
A harmony of larger hours 

From easy epochs long at peace 
Amid an irony of flowers. 


So if they sometimes seem a choir 
That cast a chill of doubt on spring, 
They have still higher notes of fire 
Like cardinals upon the wing. 


JOHN RUSSELL McCARTHY 
1889— 


Snake 


OOR unpardonable length, 
All belly to the mouth, 
Writhe then, and wriggle, 
If there’s joy in it! 


My heel, at least, shall spare you. 
A little sun on a stone, 
A mouse or two, 


And all that unreasonable belly 
Is happy. 


No wonder God wasn’t satisfied— 
And went on creating. 
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The Mandrake 


HERE got ye the mandrake, old Grannie 
Gyp ?” 
“T digged it at night by my wee tallow dip! 


“They hanged up a cheese did drip strange whey, 
On a one-limbed tree by the Kent Highway. 


“Neath a leafless limb, well loved of the crow, 
Of a one-limbed tree did the mandrake grow!” 


“Ye digged it at night by your wee tallow dip! 
How got ye the mandrake, old Grannie Gyp?” 


“T digged it, I digged it; and my dog Soot! 
We digged it at night at the gallows’ foot! 


“T had a dog Soot, was black as Old Sin; 
And we digged the mandrake, but I fetched it in!” 


“Ye digged it at night by your wee tallow dip! 
How screameth a mandrake, old Grannie Gyp?” 


“I digged it, I digged it; and my dog Soot! 
We digged it at night at the gallows’ foot! 


“Tt squeeketh, it speaketh; and it hath wit! 
My dog Soot died of the wonder of it! 
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“T digged it at night by my wee tallow dip! 
And it squeeketh, it speaketh to old Grannie Gyp: 


“Said, “Three shrewde things in Christendie, 
A Woman, a Cat and a Jew they be!’ 


“Said, “Three things do all devilry, 
Monie and Love and No Monie!’” 


CLARK ASHTON SMITH 


n the foothills of the Sierra Nevadas (in Auburn, Cali- 

fornia) this young lonely poet has his eyrie, where he 
has chanted his high Orphic songs. These are gathered 
into three volumes, two of which are The Star-Treader 
and Ebony and Crystal. He has an imagination, powerful, 
somber and far-flying. He loves to swing out into the 
wonders and terrors of the Void. He shows affinities with 
Poe, Baudelaire and Sterling. His poem, The Hashish- 
Eater, or the Apocolypse of Evil, has been called “the 
greatest poem in the literature of the grotesque,” and he 
himself has been called (justly, I think) “America’s boy- 
wonder.” 


From “Nero” 


WOULD I were a god, with all the scope 
Of attributes that are the essential core 
Of godhead, and its visibility. 
I am but emperor, and hold awhile 
The power to hasten Death upon his way, 
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And cry a halt to worn and lagging Life 

For others, but for mine own self may not 
Delay the one, nor bid the other speed. 

There have been many kings, and they are dead, 
And have no power in death save what the wind 
Confers upon their blown and brainless dust 

To vex the eyeballs of posterity. 

But were I god, I would be overlord 

Of many kings, and were as breath to guide 
Their dust of destiny. And were I god, 
Exempt from this mortality which clogs 
Perception, and clear exercise of will, 

What rapture it would be, if but to watch 
Destruction crouching at the back of Time, 
The tongueless dooms which dog the travelling suns. . 


I would exult to mark the smoldering stars 
Renew beneath my breath their elder fire, 
And feed upon themselves to nothingness. 
The might of suns, slow-paced with swinging weight 
Of myriad worlds, were made at my desire 
One long rapidity of roaring light, 

Through which the voice of Life was audible, 
And singing of the immemorial dead 

Whose dust is loosened into vaporous wings 
With soaring wrack of systems ruinous. 
And were I weary of the glare of these, 

I would tear out the eyes of light, and stand 
Above a chaos of extinguished suns. 
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Vigil 


O one will ever really know 
Where I come from nor where I go. 


This is not I, this body’s mold, 
The hair that you touch nor the hands you hold. 


A voice to hear and a face to see, 
These are the outward signs of me. 


Come close, come close, come near, come near, 
I am keeping a vigil here. 


Here in a little house of clay 
Something is now that will go away. 


Something leaping and something light 
To go like a flame on a windy night, 


To go like a flame in a windy sky, 
O this is I, this is I! 
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The Turquoise Bowl 


BOWL in my hand is the earth: 

My two palms can encircle the girth 
Of this carved fragile thing in my hold— 
Turquoise and lacquer and gold. 


I lift it and turn it and see 

The sun on its rim like a bee: 
Over skies, over seas, over farms, 

I have run with it safe in my arms. 
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1890— 
Too Soon 


OO soon the lightest feet are lead, 
All tongues of silver cease: 
Ev’n Shakespeare with a word half said 
Is pledged to hold his peace! 


So artlessly kings fall asleep, 
Wearing their crowns awry. 

Their hands forget what they would keep 
And loosen as they lie. 


And lovers mellow to the sound 
Of meadow larks in spring 

Grow inattentive underground 
Nor heed them when they sing. 


I dare not say my joy is great, 
‘Time presses on me so. 

Counting the early hour as late 
What space I have to go. 


But faint for rapture like the rest 
Life chooses so to mock 

Speechless, I hold love to my breast 
And listen to the clock! 
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1890— 

HRISTOPHER Morey, one of the most versatile and 

talented of our younger American men of letters—a 
brilliant novelist and journalist as well as essayist—has 
declared his ambition to be the laureate of the commuter. 
The best, perhaps, of his various volumes of verse are 
Parnassus on Wheels and Chimneysmoke. His At the 
Mermaid Cafeteria has been pronounced “a completely 
successful epigrammatic poem, shot with imagination, one 
of the most difficult forms of poetry.” 


At the Mermaid (afeteria 


RUTH is enough for prese: 
Calmly it goes 
To tell just what it knows. 


For verse, skill will suffice— 
Delicate, nice 
Casting of verbal dice. 


Poetry, men attain 
By subtler pain 
More flagrant in the brain— 


An honesty unfeigned, 


A heart unchained, 
A madness well restrained. 
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To the Little House 


EAR little house, dear shabby street, 
Dear books and beds and food to eat! 
How feeble words are to express 
The facets of your tenderness. 


How white the sun comes through the pane! 
In tinkling music drips the rain! 

How burning bright the furnace glows! 
What paths to shovel when it snows! 


O dearly loved Long Island trains! 
O well remembered joys and pains. 
How near the housetops Beauty leans 
Along that little street in Queens! 


Let these poor rhymes abide for proof 
Joy dwells beneath a humble roof; 
Heaven is not built of country seats 
But little queer suburban streets! 


To a Child 


HE greatest poem ever known 
Is one all poets have outgrown: 
The poetry, innate, untold, 
Of being only four years old. 


Still young enough to be a part 
Of Nature’s great impulsive heart, 
Born comrade of bird, beast and tree 
And unselfconscious as the bee— 
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And yet with lovely reason skilled 
Each day new paradise to build, 
Elate explorer of each sense, 

Without dismay, without pretence! 


In your unstained transparent eyes 
There is no conscience, no surprise: 
Life’s queer conundrums you accept, 
Your strange divinity still kept. 


Being, that now absorbs you, all 
Harmonious, unit, integral, 

Will shred into perplexing bits— 
Oh, contradiction of the wits! 


And Life, that sets all things in rhyme, 
May make you poet, too, in time— 

But there were days, O tender elf, 
When you were Poetry itself! 
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1891— 


Judas 


UDAS smoothed his heavy beard, 
Clenched his fingers, made a fist. 
He struck a poplar by his side: 
The night was angry amethyst. 


He saw three crosses on a hill: 
He felt the heaving of a throng. 
One tree leaned hard against the sky, 
And it looked strong. 


Of Mariners 


EA folk have speech that is not quite their own, 
Twilight is in their talk and the sound of water, 
For every sea wife, every sea wife’s daughter, 
Knows spars on ships and masts and the sea’s moan. 


Sea folk have speech that is not quite their own, 
For wind is on them and the salty sun, 

For every seaman, every seaman’s son, 
Knows sound of water running over stone. 


Never a wind comes from the East again, 
But they must speak of it to mate or friend, 
Never a ship comes home in windy rain, 
But they must tell it over without end. 
Their salty speech is not their own at all— 
But sound of water falling by a wall! 
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1892— 

Nig BoDENHEIM is a master of recondite epigram, 

which must not be confused with poetry of the higher 
order. Approaching a poetic subject with apparent gravity, 
he waylays one with the grotesque. He fails as often as 
he succeeds in kindling the poetic flash; yet some of his 
comments on life, or as Benét observes, “some of his probings 
into the actual nature of things, are like stabs of lightning.” 
He is an eccentric poet who is steadily deepening the 
channel of his thought. If he would only avoid those 
needless obscurities! 


The Old Jew 


O fawn-tinged hospital pajamas could cheat him 
of his Austerity, 

Which tamed even the doctors with its pure fire. 

They examined him; made him bow to them: 

Massive altars were they, at whose swollen feet 
grovelled a worshipper. 

Then they laughed, half in scorn of him; and then there 
came a miracle. 

The little man was above them in a bound. 

His austerity, like an irresistible sledge-hammer, drove 
them lower and lower. 

They dwindled while he soared. 
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An Old Poet to His Love 


N old silver church in a forest 
Is my love for you. 

The trees around it 
Are words that I have stolen from your heart. 
An old silver bell, the last smile you left me, 
Is at the top of my church. 
It rings only when you come through the forest 
And stand beside it. 
And then it has no need for ringing, 
Fox your voice takes its place. 


Death 


SHALL walk down the road. 
I shall turn and feel upon my feet 
The kisses of Death, like scented rain. 
For Death is a black slave with little silver birds 
Perched in a sleeping wreath upon his head. 
He will tell me, his voice like jewels 
Dropped into a satin bag, 
How he has tip-toed after me down the road, 
His heart made a dark whirlpool with longing for me. 
Then he will graze me with his hands 
And I shall be one of the sleeping silver birds 
Between the cold waves of his hair, as he tip-toes on. 
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1892— 

Gea (not mere talent or cleverness) burns through 

the poetry of Edna St. Vincent Millay, from her first 
and perhaps greatest published poem, Renascence, written 
at the age of nineteen, to her latest published work. She 
is a lyrist with a winning humor, an exquisite tenderness— 
a poet born. Professor Weirick, in From Whitman to 
Sandburg, finds in Miss Millay “a wisdom and wonder 
that partakes of divine insight....In a dozen lyrics 
where she is most herself, she leaves us breathless with 
admiration and fear—admiration that she could do it at 
all, and fear that she never will again.” The Van Dorens 
(Carl and Mark) in American and British Literature 
Since 1890, say, in less lyric terms: “Miss Millay has 
devoted her energies to experimenting with technics, not 
to arguing about them. Her only novelty lies in her 
freshness and her directness. Though she has many beau- 
tiful, daring thoughts, she has contrived to utter them in 
a language which never has to be puzzled out even by 
readers of the most old-fashioned taste. ... She shows 
no signs of being fretted by the bondage of rhyme; she 
is content to use easy and not unexpected meters. Her 
only concern, apparently, has been to drive home the 
arrows of her wit and beauty of thought, singing as they 
go... . Those who dislike the spirit [in which she writes] 
call it forward, irreverent and immoral: those who like the 
spirit call it courageous, high-hearted and independent.” 
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Afternoon on a Hill 


WILL be the gladdest thing 
Under the sun! 
I will touch a hundred flowers 
And not pick one. 


I will look at cliffs and clouds 
With quiet eyes, 

Watch the wind bow down the grass, 
And the grass rise. 


And when lights begin to show 
Up from the town, 


I will mark which must be mine, 
And then start down! 


Euclid 


UCLID alone has looked on Beauty bare. 


Let all that prate of Beauty hold their peace, 
And lay them prone upon the earth, and cease 


To ponder on themselves, the while they stare 
At nothing, intricately drawn nowhere 

In shapes of shifting lineage. Let geese 
Gabble and hiss, but heroes seek release 
From dusty bondage into luminous air. 

O blinding hour—O holy terrible day— 
When first the shaft into his vision shone 
Of light anatomized! Euclid alone 

Has looked on Beauty bare; fortunate they 


Who, though once only and then but far away, 


Have heard her massive sandal set on stone. 
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Feast 


DRANK at every vine. 
The last was like the first. 
I came upon no wine 
So wonderful as thirst. 


I gnawed at every root. 
I ate of every plant. 
I came upon no fruit 
So wonderful as want. 


Feed the grape and bean 
To the vintner and monger; 
I will lie down lean 
With my thirst and my hunger. 


Siege 


HIS I do, being mad: 

Gather baubles about me, 
Sit in a circle of toys, and all the time 
Death beating the door in. 


White jade and an orange pitcher, 
Hindu idol, Chinese god— 
Maybe next year, when I’m richer— 


Carved beads and a lotus pod. ... 


And all this time 
Death beating the door in. 
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Autumn (hant 


OW the autumn shudders 
In the rose’s root, 
Far and wide the ladders 
Lean among the fruit. 


Now the autumn clambers 
Up the trellised frame 
And the rose remembers 
The dust from which it came. 


Brighter than the blossom 
On the rose’s bough 

Sits the wizened, orange 
Bitter berry now; 


Beauty never slumbers; 
All is in her name, 
But the rose remembers 
The dust from which it came. 


Elaine 


, H, come again to Astolat! 
I will not ask you to be kind; 
And you may go when you will go, 
And I will stay behind! 


I will not say how dear you are, 
Or ask you if you hold me dear, 

Or trouble you with things for you, 
The way I did last year. 
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So still the orchard, Lancelot, 
So very still the lake shall be, 

You could not guess—though you should guess— 
What is become of me. 


So wide shall be the garden-walk, 
The garden-seat so very wide, 

You needs must think—if you should think— 
The lily maid has died. 


Save that a little way away 
I’d watch you for a little while, 
To see you speak, the way you speak, 
And smile—if you should smile. 


cA Prayer to Persephone 


E to her, Persephone, 

All the things I might not be; 
Take her head upon your knee. 
She that was so proud and wild, 
Flippant, arrogant and free, 

She that had no need of me, 

Is a little lonely child 

Lost in Hell. Persephone, 
Take her head upon your knee, 
Say to her: “My dear, my dear, 
It is not so dreadful here.” 
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God’s World 


WORLD), I cannot hold thee close enough! 
Thy winds, thy wide grey skies! 
Thy mists that roll and rise! 
Thy woods this autumn day, that ache and sag 
And all but cry with color! That gaunt crag 
To crush! To lift the lean of that black bluff! 
World, World, I cannot get thee close enough! 


Long have I known a glory in it all, 

But never knew I this; 

Here such a passion is 
As stretcheth me apart,—Lord, I do fear 
Thou’st made the world too beautiful this year; 
My soul is all but out of me,—let fall 
No burning leaf; prithee, let no bird call. 
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Elegy 


ET them bury your big eyes 

In the secret earth securely, 
Your thin fingers, and your fair, 
Soft, indefinite-colored hair,— 
All of these in some way, surely, 
From the secret earth shall rise; 
Not for these I sit and stare, 
Broken and bereft completely: 
Your young flesh that sat so neatly 
On your little bones wll sweetly 
Blossom in the air. 


But your voice,—never the rushing 
Of a river underground, 

Not the rising of the wind 

In the trees before the rain, 

Not the woodcock’s watery call, 
Not the note the white-throat utters, 
Not the feet of children pushing. 
Yellow leaves along the gutters 
In the blue and bitter fall, 

Shall content my musing mind 
For the beauty of that sound 
That in no new way at all 

Ever will be heard again. 


Sweetly through the sappy stalk 
Of the vigorous weed, 

Holding all it held before, 
Cherished by the faithful sun, 
On and on eternally 
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Shall your altered fluid run, 

Bud and blossom and go to seed; 
But your singing days are done; 
But the music of your talk 
Never shall the chemistry 

Of the secret earth restore. 

All your lovely words are spoken. 
Once the ivory box is broken, 
Beats the golden bird no more. 


Wild Swans 


LOOKED in my heart while the wild swans went 
\ over. 
And what did I see I had not seen before? 
Only a question less or a question more; 
Nothing to match the flight of wild birds flying. 
Tiresome heart, forever living and dying, 
House without air, I leave you and lock your door. 
Wild swans, come over the town, come over 
The town again, trailing your legs and crying! 
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Sonnet 


ND you as well must die, beloved dust, 
And all your beauty stand you in no stead; 
This flawless, vital hand, this perfect head, 
This body of flame and steel, before the gust 
Of Death, or under his autumnal frost, 
Shall be as any leaf, be no less dead 
Than the first leaf that fell,—this wonder fled, 
Altered, estranged, disintegrated, lost. 
Nor shall my love avail you in your hour. 
In spite of all my love, you will arise 
Upon that day and wander down the air 
Obscurely as the unattended flower, 
It mattering not how beautiful you were, 
Or how belovéd above all else that dies. 
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The Wolf, the Hornet, and the Nightingale 


WOLF, a hornet, and a nightingale 
Are locked in separate cages of my heart. 
At times the insect strikes with poison dart, 
The beast complains with melancholy wail. 
At times the songster strives without avail 
To voice high numbers of impassioned art; 
But ever, though serene she broods apart, 
Low brutish grumblings make her faint and quail. 


Oh, how to drive the wolf from out his den, 
To halt the hornet’s tantalizing sting, 
And make the bright musician soar and sing? 
Ah, how? I cannot say! I know not when 
The bestial powers unseen will rise again, 
Slaying the rapturous song-bird on the wing! 
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1892— 


The Painted Hills of Arizona 


HE rainbows all lie crumpled on these hills 
The red dawns scattered on their colored sills. 
These hills have caught the lightning in its flight, 
Caught colors from the skies of day and night 
And shine with shattered stars and suns; they hold 
Dyed yellow, red and purple, blue and gold. 


Red roses seem within their marble blown, 

A painted garden chiseled in the stone; 

The rose and violet trickling through their veins, 
Where they drop brilliant curtains to the plains— 
A ramp of rock and granite, jeweled and brightening, 
Like some great colored wall of lightning! 


The Clod 


PICKED up the clod. 
“You may yet be a man,” I said. “Dream 
on. 
Are you not glad? Do you not tremble?” 
But dully it looked at me. 
I could swear I heard a sigh of relief. 
There was no ecstasy, no joy. 
“T have been a man,” the clod said. 
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T hey 


HESE are the drab ones 
Whom their own dreams deride: 
They are the proud ones, 
Scorned beyond their pride. 


These are the lonely ones— 
None shall say their names: 
They are the watchers 
Who tend alien flames. 


These are the listeners 
For a long-fled cry; 

They are the watchers 
Who let a god go by. 


Where My Step Falters 


HERE my step falters, 
My fathers trod; 
But I raze their altars, 
For my God, 


At whose cruel 

Thrust I am learning— 
I am fuel 

For his burning. 
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My brain is humming, 
My heart is dusk 

With awe at his coming. 
I am the husk 


Cast away 

For his leaping higher: 
I am the gray 

Ash of his fire. 


No one knows, 
And little it matters, 
Where the husk blows 
Or the ash scatters. 


VIRGINIA LYNE TUNSTALL 
1892— 


Poimt of View 


REAT poets must be always 
A little mad, I think— 
Gay lunatics who live by words 
Instead of meat and drink. 


Who scorn the minted coin and ask 
Another gold instead, 

And choose the windy tented sky 

For a roof above the head. 


Great poets must be always 
A little mad—Ah no, 

But sober-sided folk like vou 
Will always find them so! 
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DONALD DAVIDSON 
1893— 


Pavane 


HERE shall be touching of hands 
(Only these finger-tips) 
Lighter and far more hopeless 
Than words at our lips. 
They must be blown by the music and strewn by the 
dance. 
Our fervor shall pass like the glint of an old romance. 


Figures to tread on the grass 

(Let viols be wailing!) 

Weaving in, weaving out the pursuit, 

The flight, the unveiling— 

Decorous bending of knees and the droop of lashes— 
You shall have these, and embraces. ‘The rest is ashes. 


Gardens under the moon 

(There were none like ours) 

Dark and old in remembrance 

Gave us haunted bowers 

Sprinkled with a dust of magic not known everywhere. 
They are blasted too—and now no gardens are fair. 


But peal the tune again! 

(Your hand is not gone) 

With eternal retreat and return 

Let the dance go on. 

The vague pretensions of dark shall not make us afraid 
To dance, to hope—and attain not, here in this shade. 
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1893— 


Ghost 


’"M comin’ back and haunt you, don’t you fret. 
What if I get as far as Hell away? 

They’s things of me that just can’t help but stay— 
Whether I want or not, you can’t forget. 
Just when you think you got me wiped out clear, 

Some bird that’s singin—moonlight on a hill— 

Some lovely thing’ll hurt like it would kill, 

And you'll hear somethin’ whisperin’, “He’s here!” 


And when somebody holds you closte, like this, 

And you start in to feel your pulses race, 

The face that’s pressin’ yours ll be my face... 
My lips’ll be the ones your lips’ll kiss. 
Don’t cry . . . which do you think it'll hurt most ?— 
Oh, God! You think I want to be a ghost? ... 
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EDWARD J. O’BRIEN 
1893— 


The Last Piper 


ARK winds of the mountain, 
White winds of the sea, 
Are skirling the pibroch 
Of Seumas an Righ. 


‘The crying of gannets, 
The shrieking of terns, 
Are keening his dying 
High over the burns. 


Grey silence of waters 
And wasting of lands 

And the wailing of music 
Down to the sands, 


The wailing of music, 
And trailing of wind, 
The waters before him, 
The mountains behind— 


Alone at the gathering, 
Silent he stands, 

And the wail of his piping 
Cries over the lands, 


To the moan of the waters, 

The drone of the foam, 

Where his soul, a white gannet, 
Wings silently home. 
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1893— 

HE work of Winifred Welles has increased in strength 
and significance since the publication of her first 
volume, The Hesitant Heart (1920). Her poetry is a fusion 
of the emotional and the intellectual. It carries psycholog- 
ical insight and poise of spirit—sometimes a whimsical 

charm, a gay grotesquerie. 


Gesture 


Y arms were always quiet, 
Close, and never freed. 
I was furled like a banner, 


Enfolded like a seed. 


I thought, when Love shall strike me, 
Each arm will start and spring, 
Unloosen like a petal, 
And open like a wing. 


O Love—my arms are lifted, 
But not to sway and toss; 
They strain out wide and wounded, 
Like arms upon a cross. 
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Second Growth 


Min know that the birch-tree always 


Will grow where they cut down the pine: 
This is the way of the forest, 
And the same way shall be mine. 


For now that my sorrow lies stricken, 


And shadow in me is done, 
I, too, shall have years of laughter, 
And of dancing in the sun. 


Climb 


Y shoes fall on the housetop that is so far beneath 
me, 
I have hung my hat forever on the sharp church spire. 
Now what shall seem the hill but a moment of sur- 
mounting, 
The height but a place to dream of something higher. 


Wings? Oh not for me, I need no other pinions 
Than the beating of my heart within my breast; 
Wings are for the dreamer with a bird-like longing, 
Whose dreams come home at eventide to nest. 


The timid folk beseech me, the wise ones warn me, 

They say that I shall never grow to stand so high; 

But I climb among the hills of cloud and follow vanished 
lightning, 

I shall stand knee-deep in thunder with my head against 
the sky. 
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Tiptoe at last, upon a pinnacle of sunset, 

I shall greet the death-like evening with laughter fron 
afar, 

Nor tremble in the darkness nor shun the windy mid 
night, 

For by the evening I shall be a star. 


School 


IS seat was by a window. So he dreamed. 

How could he study while the sunlight gleamec 
In small, sweet shapes, like wild things tame enough 
To dart to him and touch his hands for love? 
While there were profiles carved in every cloud 
To mark as grim or ludicrous or proud, 
And agile shadowings to writhe and crawl 
Like ghostly spiders up and down the wall, 
He could not help but turn their way to look. 
His eyes, that would not follow down his book 
The muddy trudgings of deliberate words, 
Reflected blue and silver flights of birds. 
You would not think there was so much to trace 
Of wonderment on just a window space. 
But once, when a frail scrap of paper moon 
Enchanted him from ten o'clock till noon, 
They moved him to the middle of the room. 
He learned his lesson then for very gloom, 
Until, came glowing to a nearby chair, 
A little girl with sunset in her hair. 
His soul recolored. The forlorn dreams came 
To warm themselves once more at this new flame. 
He pushed aside the dusty Greek. He had 
A different way to read the Iliad. 
While through cold ashes others groped to learn, 
He lit the towers of Troy and saw them burn. 
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White Fear 
AM not afraid in April, 


I am cool enough to pass 
Where robins burn like embers 
And tulips scorch the grass. 


But oh when snow has fallen 
On a little city park, 

I would not dream to venture 
Alone there in the dark! 


For if I made one motion 
Along the muffled street, 

Whole, whitened trees would tumble 
Into ashes at my feet. 


The almond lamps would ripen 
In the velvet shell and fall 

Upon the plush of pavements 
With no sound at all. 


And, trembling in the silence, 
Like someone very old, 

I would find my hair silver, 
And feel my heart cold. 
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HERBERT S. GORMAN 
1893— 


Lése-Majesté 


HE idle chatter, rising like a fountain 
In slender gushes, sinks in silver mist 
Upon white shoulders. Higgins, from his mountain 
Of watchful inattention, seems to list. 


Colossus of wise butlers, for a minute 
He sways in clouds of conversation, turns 

His face against small flocks of words, and in it 
I catch a lightning flash that twists and burns. 


Now imperturbable he sees the lady 
Depart in warm chinchilla, thinks of her 
As something set apart and is afraid he 
Might comprehend her motor’s feline purr. 
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1893— 


Lines for the Hour 


F what we fought for seems not worth the fighting, 
And if to win seems in the end to fail, 
Know that the vision lives beyond all blighting 
And every struggle rends another veil. 


The tired hack, the cynic politician, 
Can dim but cannot make us lose the goal: 

Time moves with measured step upon her mission, 
Knowing the slow mutations of the soul. 
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1894— 


Marriage 


O wandering any more where the feet stumble 
Upon a sudden rise, or sink in deep 

Marsh grasses. No uncertain following on 
With nothing there to follow—a sure bird, 
A fence, a farmhouse. No adventuring now 
Where motion that is yet not motion dies. 
Circles have lost their magic, and the voice 
Comes back upon itself. . . . The road is firm. 
It runs, and the dust is not too deep, and the end 
Never can heave in sight—though one is there. 
It runs in a straight silence, and evening falls 
At an expected inn, whose barest room 
Cannot be lonely if a hand is reached 
To touch another hand, the walls forgotten. ... 
Morning is laughter, and the road resumes... . 
Adventurous, it never will return. 
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1894— 


T horeau 


IRDS trailed him with their ardent wings and made 
A singing storm around him, when he came 

To Walden Pond, and after him, like flame 

Their singing followed under Walden shade. 

And every spring returned to him the same 

Blue herons, tall and hesitant and tame; 

With his blue shadow, as he moved, there swayed 

Fishes who loved the gloom his body made. 


But men who scan his words with cautious eyes 
Forbid their wingéd hearts to understand. 
They never flocked like birds to touch his hand 
Simple and sure and musically wise. 


He lived, and was a stranger in this land— 
Above his hut a startled heron flies. 
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1895— 


Thermopylae and Golgotha 


EN lied to them and so they went to die. 
Some fell, unknowing that they were deceived 

And some escaped, and bitterly bereaved, 
Beheld the truth they loved shrink to a lie 
And those there were that never had believed, 
But from afar had read the gathering sky, 
And darkly wrapt in that dread prophecy 
Died trusting that their truth might be verieved 


It matters not. For life deals thus with Man; 
To die alone deceived or with the mass, 

Or disillusioned to complete his span. 
Thermopylae or Golgotha, all one— 

The young dead legions in the narrow pass; 
The stark black cross against the setting sun. 
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SALOMON DE LA SELVA 
Nicaracua, 1895— 
H* Central American ancestry counts Indian chiefs and 
Spanish conquistadores, and one of his grandmothers 
was an English noblewoman. For some time this distin- 
guished young Latin-American poet lived in the United 
States and taught Romance Languages at Williams College. 
His volume is called Tropical Town and Other Poems. 
In 1910, on the death of his father, the Nicaraguan Con- 
gress decreed his adoption as the ward of the nation, 
making him virtually their poet laureate. 


Tropical Town 


LUE, pink and yellow houses, and, afar, 
The cemetery, where the green trees are. 


Sometimes you see a hungry dog pass by, 
And there are always buzzards in the sky. 
Sometimes you hear the big cathedral bell, 
A blindman rings it; and sometimes you hear 
A rumbling ox-cart that brings wood to sell. 
Else nothing ever breaks the ancient spell 
That holds the town asleep, save, once a year, 
The Easter festival. ... 

I come from there, 
And when I tire of hoping, and despair 
Is heavy over me, my thoughts go far, 
Beyond that length of lazy street, to where 
The lonely green trees and the white graves are. 
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1895— 


A Girl 


OU also, laughing one, 
Tosser of balls in the sun, 
Will pillow your bright head 
By the incurious dead. 


Solitude 


HERE is the .oneliness of peopled places: 
Streets roaring with their human flood; the 
crowd 
That fills bright rooms with billowing sounds and faces, 
Like foreign music, overshrill and loud. 
There is the loneliness of one who stands 
Fronting the waste under the cold sea-light, 
A wisp of flesh against the endless sands, 
Like a lost gull in solitary flight. 
Single is all up-rising and down-lying; 
Struggle or fear or silence none may share; 
Each is alone in bearing and in dying; 
Conquest is uncompanioned as despair. 
Yet I have known no loneliness like this, 
Locked in your arms and bent beneath your kiss. 
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Old Women 


LD women sit, stiffly, mosaics of pain, 
Framed in drab doorways looking on the dark. 

Rarely they rouse to gossip or complain 
As dozing bitches break their dream to bark. 
And then once more they fold their creaking bones 
In silence, pulled about them like a shawl. 
Their memories: a heap of tumbling stones, 
Once builded stronger than a city wall. 
Sometimes they mend the gaps with twitching hand,— 
Because they see a woman big with child, 
Because a wet wind smells of grave-pocked land, 
Because a train wailed, because troops defiled. 
Sometimes old women limp through altered streets 
Whose hostile houses beat them down to earth; 
Now in their beds they fumble at the sheets 
That once were spread for bridal, once for birth, 
And now are laid for women who are cold 
With difficult plodding or with sitting still. 
Old women, pitying all that age can kill, 
Lie quiet, wondering that they are old. 
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1895— 


Pitiful in Your Bravery 


ITIFUL in your bravery, you stand 

Shielding him. Oh, but you are young! You give 
Yourself as heather to a waste of land, 
And turn the barren soil in which you live 
To beauty. . .. You, who valiantly blow 
Your youth across his shrivelled years, and come 
With your fierce pride, and at the last will go 
With head unbowed, eyes dark with scorn, like some 
Diana who has run and lost the race 
Yet found the running sweet—O you, as slim 
And tireless as Time, with your child’s face 
And timid hands, why have you chosen him 
To shield?—to love? Why must you be so dull 
And steadfast in your youth? ... and beautiful! 
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1895— 


It Will Be Easy to Love You When I Am 
Dead 


T will be easy to love you when I am dead— 
Shadowed from light and shut away from sound, 

Held deeper than the wild roots underground, 
Where nothing can be changed and no more said. 
All will be uttered then: beyond the dread 

Of failure in you or me, I shall have found 

Most perfect quietness to wrap me round, 
Where I can dream while all Time’s years are sped. 


But now Life roars about me like a sea, 
Sears me like flame, is thunder in my ears. 
There is no time for song, no space for tears, 
And every vision has forsaken me. 
In a world earthquake-shaken, lightning-charred, 
Love is the hardest where all things are hard. 


Gifts 


HESE are but words, and I have more than these 
to give you; 
I have moments to give you, delicate as fern-leaves, 
Cloudy and clear as quartz, 
Colored like rose-hips and wild grasses, 
Various as the infinite rain. 
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I have hours to give you like stretches of shell-strewn 
beach, ; 
(The sea within sight, within sound) 
And hours when there are no shells, no beach, 
But only sea. 


EVA INGERSOLL SWASEY 


My Love for You, Mother 


HE green of earth, and the gold of sun; 
Crescent hope of the day new-begun; 
Triumph of the truth-rounded one, 
Is my love for you, Mother. 


The passion of April, the poise of June, 

And poignance of October’s tune; 

From the steadfast rock of winter hewn, 
Is my love for you, Mother. 


The heart of dumb beasts, the nightingale; 
The terrible beauty beyond earth’s pale; 
Calm truth beneath appearance’s veil, 

Is my love for you, Mother. 


Eternal Soul within the soul— 

High glory of Love’s final goal— 

The many made one in the perfect whole— 
Is my love for you, Mother. 
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The Fog 
LOWLY the fog, 


Hunch-shouldered with a gray face, 


Arms wide, advances, 

Finger-tips touching the way 

Past the dark houses 

And dark gardens of roses. 

Up the short street from the harbor, 
Slowly the fog, 

Seeking, seeking; 

Arms wide, shoulders hunched, 
Searching, searching. 

Out through the streets to the fields, 
Slowly the fog— 

A blind man hunting the moon. 
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JOHN FARRAR 
1896— 


Song for a Forgotten Shrine to Pan 


OME to me, Pan, with your wind-wild laughter, 
Where have you hidden your golden reed? 
Pipe me a torrent of tune-caught madness, 
Come to me, Pan, in my lonely need. 


Where are the white-footed youths and maidens, 
Garlanded, rosy-lipped, lyric with spring? 

They tossed me poppies, tall lilies and roses 
And now but the winds their soft blown petals bring. 


Where are the fauns and the nymphs and the satyrs? 
Where are the voices that sang in the trees? 

Beauty has fled like a wind-startled nestling, 
Beauty, O Pan, and your sweet melodies. 


Come to me! Come to me! God of mad music, 
Come to me, child of the whispering night. 
Bring to all silences, torrents of music, 
People all shadows with garlands of light. 
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STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 
1898— 


Lonely Burial 


HERE were not many at that lonely place, 
Where two scourged hills met in a little 
plain. 

The wind cried loud in gusts, then low again. 
Three pines strained darkly, runners in a race 
Unseen by any. ‘Toward the further woods 
A dim harsh noise of voices rose and ceased. 
—We were most silent in those solitudes— 
Then, sudden as a flame, the black-robed priest, 
The clotted earth piled roughly up about 
The hacked red oblong of the new-made thing, 
Short words in swordlike Latin—and a rout 
Of dreams most impotent, unwearying. 
Then, like a blind door shut on a carouse, 
The terrible bareness of the soul’s last house. 
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VIRGIL MARKHAM 
1899— 


Babylon 


HERE was a roar of stormy gates, a cry 
Of marching horns. A myriad scimitars 
Leapt at the signal, naked in the bars 
Of frosty moonlight. Silent, you and I, 
Captives and lovers, and ordained to die, 
Saw far above the torches and the cars 
Dim towers that beckoned to the ancient stars 
And found wan comfort in the ageless sky. 


I drew you to me in a long embrace, 

And whispered hope into your failing heart: 
“Welcome, O Love, the swiftly killing dart, 
For I will find us a new trysting place, 


Though we be hurled vast gulfs of death apart!” . . 


A smile undid the horror in your face. 
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1900— 
The Unicorn and the Hippogrif 


ITY the Unicorn, 
_ Pity the Hippogrif, 
Souls that were never born 


Out of the land of If! 


One has a golden horn, 

One, they say, is golden shod, 
Both have the lasting scorn 
Of the animals of God! 


One has an eye of fire, 

One a misty silver wing. 
Neither folk on earth would hire 
Or buy for anything. 


One pastures on the sun, 

The other on the moon, 

I think the earth will neither one 
Visit very soon! 
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MARYA ZATURENSKY 
1902— 
HE following prize-poem sequence is, in my opinion, 
one of the finest elegies of modern times. John Reed 
was an American poet and reformer, who died in the cause 
of Russian freedom. He was a gallant spirit, worthy of 
immortal memory. 


Elegies Over John Reed 


Buried in the Kremlin, 1921 


THEY BURY HIM 


NTO the sad cold heart 
Of sleeping Russia they laid 
The dreamer from the West 
Among the buried Tsars of ancient Muscovy. 


No holy candles burnt 

There in that ancient place. 

No long-haired priest 

Spoke three times the blessings for the dead. 
But with uncomprehending eves 

Slowly filed in 

The peasants and soldiers of the new order. 
Over their comrade from the West 

They lifted their red flags. 

This was their benediction! 


Where the Old Tsars lay 

In winding sheets of gold brocade 
They left the high adventurous heart 
Asleep among the old shadows. 
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And from the hearts of the dead 


A whisper ran, 

And the graves of the old church 

Opened and spoke: 

“Who comes here to lie at our side?” 

And the heart of the dead man spoke 

To the dead hearts, telling 

Of the new Russia, and the new desolation. 


Ivan, the hated, stirs 

From his broken rest. 

Katerina, the lustful, ceases 

To dream of her dead lovers. 
Boris, the slain, Feodor, the saint, 
And the young Tsaritsas stir 

In their golden shrouds. 

Piotr the eager stirs: 

“What was the sound I heard 
Down in my grave today? 

What was the scarlet flash 

That came between sleep and my dead eyes?” 


Said the vaults of the old church: 
“He came with a scarlet flash, 
With new voices, with a new song, 
With new banners and a new cry.” 


SONG OF THE SCARLET BANNERS OVER JOHN REED 


New York, with your loud noise 
And hurrying hurried heart, 
Moan him. Chicago, loud, 
Blatant with laughter, seek 

Him who was once your son. 
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But he heard a new song, he 
Followed a new star, heard 
A new voice luring him. 


And ever the old bells tolled 
A requiem for that high 
Lonely adventurous soul. 


THE ELEGY OF THE KREMLIN BELLS 


Peace to the quiet dead 
And the unquiet soul— 
Great peace from feet to head 
While floods of time shall roll! 


Far from your shouting West, 
Here shall this sorrowed land 
Take you to her dreaming breast, 


And love and understand. 


Let the old bells toll, 

That long have tolled for sorrow, 
Peace to your lonely soul 

And Russia’s glad tomorrow! 


Place over him a stone, 
And write with a soft sigh, 
For people not my own 

I laid me down to die. 
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FRANKLIN McDUFFEE 
1904— 
AS American student at Oxford, Franklin McDuffee 
was awarded the Newdigate Prize in 1926, for his 
poem Michelangelo. This was the first time in the history 
of Oxford University that an American won such an 
honor. 


From “Michelangelo” 


E spoke, and death and beauty stooped together, 
And touched the high indomitable brow; 
And sudden silence shot across the world. 
* * * * * 


Rome and her noises were no more to him; 
For with strong steps and happiness unknown, 
And beauty leading, he had found his star. 

A twilight world it is; and there the race 

Of noble forms his soul had brought to life, 
The Sons of Light that from the Sistine vault 
Assert God’s grandeur, and the eternal truth 
Of beauty—these, and all the shining throng 
Of shapes he made and dreamed of, dwell with him, 
Where moonlight is and majesty, and peace— 
Deep peace, and majesty perpetual. 
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The Mission Graves 


Y man forgotten, 
Nature remembers with her fitful 
tears: 
The wooden slabs lose name and date with years, 
And crumble, rotten. 


The Father, there, 
One Saint’s Day from an evening mass returning, 
Set for each unknown soul a candle burning, 

With muttered prayer. 


Glow-worms, they shone— 
Strange, spectral-gleaming through the lonely dark. 
Whose nameless dust did each faint glimmer mark? 
Skull, crumbling bone? 


Ah! the Dead knew— 
Each to his taper drawn through voids of space, 
Each on his grave (eyes, in a formless face!) 


Watched—the night through. 
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COUNTEE CULLEN 


Atlantic City Waiter 


ITH subtle poise he grips his tray 
Of delicate things to eat; 
Choice viands to their mouths half way, 
The ladies watch his feet 


Go carving dexterous avenues 
Through sly intricacies; 

Ten thousand years on jungle clues 
Alone shaped feet like these. 


For him to be humble who is proud 
Needs colder artifice; 
Though half his pride is disavowed, 
In vain the sacrifice. 


Sheer through his acquiescent mask 
Of bland gentility, 

The jungle flames like a copper cask 
Set where the sun strikes free. 


Black Magdalens 


HESE have no Christ to spit and stoop 
To write upon the sand, 
Inviting him that has not sinned 
To raise the first rude hand. 
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And if He came they could not buy 
Rich ointment for His feet; 

The body’s sale scarce yields enough 
To let the body eat. 


The chaste clean ladies pass them by 
And draw their skirts aside, 

But Magdalens have a ready laugh; 
They wrap their wounds in pride. 


They fare full ill since Christ forsook 
The cross to mount a throne, 

And Virtue still is stooping down 
To cast the first hard stone. 
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LANGSTON HUGHES 
The Negro 


AM a Negro: 
Black as the night is black, 
Black like the depths of my Africa. 


I’ve been a slave: 
Caesar told me to keep his door-steps clean. 
I brushed the boots of Washington. 


I’ve been a worker: 
Under my hand the pyramids arose. 
I made mortar for the Woolworth Building. 


I’ve been a singer: 
All the way from Africa to Georgia I carried my 
sorrow songs. 
I made ragtime. 


I’ve been a victim: 
The Belgians cut off my hands in the Congo. 
They lynch me now in Texas. 


I am a Negro: 


Black as the night is black, 
Black like the depths of my Africa. 
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Dream Variation 


O fling my arms wide 
In some place of the sun, 

To whirl and to dance 
Till the white day is done. 
Then rest at cool evening 
Beneath a tall tree 
While night comes on gently, 

Dark like me— 
That is my dream! 


To fling my arms wide 
In the face of the sun, 
Dance! whirl! whirl! 
Till the quick day is done. 
Rest at pale evening... 
A tall, slim tree, .. . 
Night coming tenderly, 
Black like me. 
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Miracle 


E muse on miracles who look 
But lightly on a rose! 


Who gives it fragrance or the glint 


Of glory that it shows? 


Who holds it here between the sky 
And earth’s rain-softened sod? 
The miracle of one pale rose 

Is proof enough of God! 


The Little Words 


E are weary of little words, 
They seem so very small; 
And yet they weave the river-song, 
Brook-ripple and bird-call. 


No proud philosophy has found 
A straighter trail to God 

Than all the faithful followers 
Of worn old words have trod. 


For “love” and “home” are little words; 
And “flower” and “sea” and “star”; 
And yet they help the heart to find 
Where God and glory are! 
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Romance 


AS it in Greece, was it in Crete, 
Was it in Sicily we heard 
The running of his terrible feet 
And that unfinished, boisterous word? 


Sun that mulberry leaves concealed 
Was green as water on the wall 

And where the old pink fresco peeled 
In flakes, I watched the lizards crawl 


And heard loose tiles upon the floor 
Clink as you unlatched the pane. 

Where had I heard that voice before? 
Where would I hear that voice again? 


Then he stood there, and it was he 

As I had known from those first shouts. 
O memorable Greece and Sicily 

That you should hold his whereabouts. 


The gilt meanders of his hem 

Were draggled where the blue was torn. 
Startled I contemplated them 

For this same tunic he had worn 


Thousands of years and he will wear 
It thousands more in many a place. 
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“Come,” you cried out, “We must be after, 
Hezr what next tale he has to tell!” 

Down the white road we heard his laughter, 
The lyric, the incredible 


Song he was shouting: had it sense? 
Came it from books or from a brain 
Ironic with an impudence 
It took such loud words to explain? 


We panted after to the shore 

Stumbling with pebbles straight downhill, 
And still that roisterer ran before 

And we could hear his clamor still 


Bright in the heat. In what great past 
Pushed he his prow and raised his sail, 
Hung his lyre upon the mast 
And steered into the hot blue gale? 


I saw him lean down merrily 

To waves he dripped his fingers through, 
And in his hollow palm the sea 

Lifted to trickle back was blue. 


What traffic had he? Amethysts, 
Figs or green wine in the hold? 
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Silver beaten for men’s wrists, 
Or cups of Mycenaean gold? 


But though we speed relentlessly 
Through Mediterranean calms and gales, 

Leagues and leagues he still will be 
Beyond our sails, beyond our sails... 


AGNES KENDRICK GRAY 


The Shepherd to the Poet 


CH, what’s the good o’ spinnin’ words 
As fine as silken thread? 
Will “golden gorse upon the hill” 
Be gold to buy ye bread? 


An’ while ye’re list’nin’ in the glen 
“To catch the thrush’s lay,” 

Your thatch is scattered be th’ wind, 
Your sheep have gone astray. 


Th’ time ye’re afther makin’ rhymes 
O’ “leppin’ waves an’ sea,” 

Arrah! ye should be sellin’ then 
Your lambs upon the quay. 


Sure, ’tis God’s ways is very quare, 
An’ far beyont my ken, 

How o’ the selfsame clay he makes 
Poets an’ useful men! 
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MARY SIEGRIST 


HE following was written in honor of Quentin Roose- 
velt, aviator, who was killed in the World War. 


The Ongoing 


“Loose me from fear and make me see aright, 

How each has back what once he stayed to weep— 

Homer, his sight; David, his little lad,’ 
LizetTe Reese. 


E will not come, the gallant, flying boy, 
Back to his field. Somewhere he wings his way 
Where the Immortals keep; where Homer now 
Has back his sight, David, his little lad; 
Where all those are we dully call the dead, 
Who have gone greatly on some shining quest, 
He takes his way. ‘That which he quested for, 
That larger freedom of a larger birth, 
Captains him, flying into fields of dawn. 


He has gone on where now the soldier-slain 
Arise in light. Somewhere he takes his place 
And leads his comrades in untrodden fields. 
For never can these rest until our earth 

Has ceased from travail—never can these take 
Their fill of sleep until the Scourge is slain. 
And so they keep them sometimes near old ways 
In the accustomed fields—now flying low, 
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Invisible, they cheer the gallant host, 
Bidding them be, as they, invincible. 


Still he leads on, the gallant flying boy: 
Among “the great good” dead he steers his course. 
* * * * * 
Always the vision of his faring on 
To unpathed fields where his great comrades wait. 


MORRIS ABEL BEER 


Manhattan 


HERE’S Asia on the avenue, 
And Europe in the street, 
And Africa goes plodding by 
Beneath my window-seat. 


This is the Promised Land of dreams, 
Where worlds and nations meet; 

Ah, do not say romance is gone, 
Behold the city street! 
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Rust 


ED rust is on the blade: 
Betrayer is betrayed: 
What seems most marble is the most infirm: 
Nothing that man has made, 
Craven or unafraid, 
Survives the dismal raid, 
And even temples traffic with the worm! 


To the Woman I Will Be Fifty Years 
Hence 


HEN I am old and passionless 
And only half awake, 
Recall this wild and wistful girl, 
And let your heart break. 


Remember how she loved so well 
Laughter and books and men, 
And how her pot of ink was grief, 

And beauty was her pen. 


_How twilight stepping velvetly 
Along a cluttered street, 

Blurred in her eyes, put quietness 
Like sandals on her feet. 
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How one November night she ran, 
As if her heart would split, 

Head-on into a crowd of stars, 
For very joy of it. 


And how she shuddered at loose flesh, 
And blood thinned out, and death, 

And passionately wept for you 
Unscorched by passion’s breath. 


GLORIA GODDARD 


To the Commonplace 


WALK across the meadow, dreaming of Parnassus, 
A violet shrinks, and pours its purple passion 
Beneath my feet. 
An ant flees too late to save its universe 
From my unheeding tread. 
My eyes in the sun-swimming clouds, 
I soar tuward heights I can never reach, 
Nor see that I am crushing common loveliness 
Beneath my wingless feet. 
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GWENDOLEN HASTE 


From “Montana Wives”? 


HORIZONS 
HAD to laugh, 


For when she said it we were sitting by the door, 

And straight down was the Fork 

Twisting and turning and gleaming in the sun. 

And then your eyes carried across to the purple bench 
beyond the river 

With the Beartooth Mountains fairly screaming with 
light and blue and snow, 

And fold and turn of the rimrock as far as your eye 
could go. 

And she says: ‘Dear Laura, sometimes I feel so sorry 
for you, 

Shut away from everything—eating out your heart with 
loneliness. 

When I think of my own full life I wish that you could 
share it. 

Just pray for happier days to come, and bear it.’ 


She goes back to Billings to her white stucco house, 

And looks through net curtains at another white stucco 
house, 

And a brick house, 

And a yellow frame house, 

And six trimmed poplar trees, 

And little squares of shaved grass. 


Oh dear, she stared at me like I was daft. 
I couldn’t help it! I just laughed and laughed. 
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